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THOUGHTS TOWARD A NEW EPIC. 


BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 


Tue works of no artist endure unchanged like those of the poet. 
The materials with which all genius, save his, is compelled to labor, 
are of the earth, and the mutability which attaches to matter passes 
into the re-creation. All the elements combine, every principle of the 
universe is active, to crumble the sculptor’s statue into dust. Heat 
and cold, water, air and fire, each in its turn becomes assailer ; and 
whether the image be of marble or gold,—of that bronze, the com- 
position of which is now a secret in keeping of the past, or of the 
facile clay, ever ready to the modeler’s hand,—the period must at 
length be reached, when that image shall have ceased to exist. 

Nor is the painter more fortunate. Depending for the expression 
of his ideas upon shades and tints on which every wave of time is 
working change, what can be more evanescent than his productions ? 
Accidents, indeed, continually threaten him, which even the sculptor 
may set at defiance : and under circumstances the most favorable that 
can be conceived, a few centuries elapse, and the picture which de- 
lighted the eyes of millions is a hueless and inexpressive blank. 

In the quality of durability, the musician alone seems to approach 
the poet. But so much of the composer’s apparent excellence depends 
on the vocalist or the performer, that these latter always divide with 
him the applause, and not unfrequently absorb it altogether. A repu- 
tation so existing cannot be secure ; an immortality depending on so 
precarious a contingency can seareely deserve the name. 

But he, who essays to build the lofty rhyme, has furnished to him 
materials that will outlast the universe ; and his work, if nobly per- 
formed, becomes, through memory, a portion and an attribute of the 
souls of myriads ; nor is it liable to be destroyed, save by the destruc- 
tion of these souls themselves. 
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Than these materials, nothing, indeed, can be more intangible or 
slight. An intelligent vibration of the air—the pen, the ink, the 
paper—how passing, how frail do these appear! Nor does the 
structure, to the careless, seem more stable. The image of a mighty 
character, human, and yet something more than human, passing 
through a maze of wild adventure, troubled with joy and sorrow, 
defeated, successful, sending forth quick wandering thoughts into 
space and eternity, exploring with awe the gloomy and unsounded 
secrets of his own heart, weeping, laughing, loving, hating, destroying, 
begetting, and dying—such is the strongly inconsistent, yet harmoni- 
ous picture, which the poet is called upon to frame. 

Yet these slight materials, this unsubstantial creation, are charmed 
against time. The change of the seasons, the revolution of ages, the 
rise and fall of empires, affect them not. Generation after generation 
sink into the earth, but still another rises to prolong the melody 
which every tongue can utter, every ear understand. In vain the 
race, the very language from and in which the strain first rose, are 
swept into oblivion. Other nations, strange and remote, receive and 
infuse into their discourse the mysterious spirit, or by long and patient 
labor, teach themselves the silent language of the dead, for the pur- 
pose alone of listening to that one solemn anthem—that song, immor- 
tal and divine. ; 

The instinct struck deepest into the human heart is, the dread of 
death, the love of life, the desire of immortality. A fear of annihi- 
lation, of oblivion, may be discerned at the bottom of all labor, all 
ambition, all religion whatever. So intense is this feeling, that even 
the shadow of anything which promises immunity from decay, is caught 
at with avidity, and clung to with the tenacity of despair. It is little 
wonder, then, that to connect themselves with futurity by means of 
an art so imperishable as that of poetry should have been the favorite 
desire of many ; nor that not only individuals and particular epochs, 
but all nations and all ages sheuld have paid to the faculty of the 
poet, an admiration and reverence little short of that admiration set 
apart for things divine. It may also be expected that anything 
which will be said on a subject of such general interest, will receive 
the favorable attention of the public ; and, accordingly, to briefly 
investigate the principles of the art of poetry, and to inquire the 
manner Of their application most likely to be successful in the present 
day and under the circumstances peculiar to our land and language, 
is the subject of this paper. 

The form of poem most universally approved and admired has 
received the name of epic ; a term, of which it may be predicated, 
that it has given rise to more dispute, and, while often ingenious, 
always unsatisfactory discussion, than any besides in the range of lan- 
guage, except perhaps that other riddle, its inseparable companion— 
poetry. The best authorities, however, by which we are to under- 
stand those most generally accredited, attempting the solution of both 
mysteries at once, define an epic poem somewhat thus :—A narrative 
in verse, upon a lofty subject, of which the component parts are inci- 
dent, character, language, sentiment, machinery, and episode. These 
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essentials have been multiplied, by some, on fanciful grounds, to an 
extent perfectly bewildering ; while, by others more intent on simpli- 
city than accuracy, they have been reduced to four—fable, character, 
sentiment, and language. Those writers who originated, or who have 
followed the latter classification, contend that the fable should be 
strange, yet probable ; the characters new, yet such as the intelligent 
reader will perceive to be founded on nature ; the sentiment proper 
to place and occasion, and the language such as will convey those 
sentiments with the greatest force and perspicuity. 

These observations at first sight seem just enough, but on examin- 
ation will appear, I am afraid, to have the disadvantage of being 
incomplete, and even deficient in precision, so far as they go. They 
are incomplete ; because, assuredly, in no way can they be made to 
involve all those minor points which the poems that have been re- 
garded as models unquestionably do contain ; and they want precis- 
ion ; for, any one of the four divisions can easily be construed to infer 
some or all of the other three. 

The defects in the first case are particulary observable in the over- 
sight implied of machinery and scene. It is to no purpose to contend 
that these belong to the fable, or else are altogether useless ;—the 
scene of a poem is just as distinct from fable, as action is from lan- 
guage, and as indispensable as canvass to a, picture—or, rather, as 
the painted landscape is to the figures which give it life. It is also 
remarkable that if machinery be, as is contended, an excrescence, it 
should form so large a portion of all the epics that have ever been 
written ; it is clear that either the poets or the critics are at fault. 

The truth is, as it appears to me, that supernatural interference is 
neither dispensable, nor yet a fanciful portion of the story. ‘To con- 
ceive it so, would be to impute to the inventor an illogical or unbal- 
anced intellect ; a thing utterly incompatible with the higher devel- 
opment of poetic character. It should rather, I conceive, be regarded 
as an attempt to account for that class of emotions in man, other- 
wise unaccountable—a bold endeavor to resolve the problem of the 
human will. 

When the writer of an epic poem recollects what an infinite variety 
of causes go to produce the mental action called impulse ; when he 
sees how that impulse varies in its complexity, according to the varied 
knowledge of the individual in whom it is developed ; above all, when 
he attempts to trace the connection between action and thought, be- 
tween thought and its original spring—lying back perhaps near the 
dawn of time—what wonder if he at once perceives the impossibility 
of the task, and gladly supplies the place of doubtful reasoning by a 
substitute—the intervention of mysterious and higher intelligences 
which, if the beautiful be a chief constituent of the true, has more 
claim to be considered fact than fiction. 

Nor would it argue anything could it be proven, which it cannot, 
that in the adoption of his machines, the poet was as insensible of 
such a purpose as I have attributed to him. The construction of 
poetry is not the result of reason, but of such a combination of rea- 
son and imagination as the poet alone experiences ; one, and not the 
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least singular consequence of which seems to be, that the manner of 
proceeding, unlike that in any other labor of the mind, is not by 
ratiocination but by intuition. 

The deficiencies of the second kind are not less observable. Nothing 
can be clearer than that fable supposes also character, for how, without 
actors, can an action proceed? In the same manner, it requires no par- 
ticular acuteness to perceive that language implies sentiment, and 
that sentiment cannot well be appreciated without language. In 
short, nothing can easily be more loose, irregular, or unsatisfactory, 
than either of the definitions we have stated ; and I presume to say 
that, even a slight examination of all the writers on the Epopee will 
satisfy every one that, hitherto every attempt to estimate its essentials 
has resulted either in tiresome prolixity or ambiguous compressions. 

If one might offer an opinion where so many have spoken dictato- 
rially already, I would state that I conceive the difficulty in this case 
to have arisen from the critics failing to perceive that everything must 
have a center—that so many qualities must have a common bond of 
union. In consequence of this they have, I imagine, taken for a part 
the pervading spirit of the whole ; confounded with the members the 
great body to which these members belong, and by connection with 
which, alone, they have either vitality or importance. The practical 
results render clear, I think, this view of the subject. The want of a 
starting-point, of a commonly-admitted base whence to reason, has 
confounded logic altogether. One critic has held up one constitu- 
ent of the epic poem ; a second has seized upon another; and each 
has called upon the nations to regard Ais selection as that wherein the 
chief excellence of poetry consisted. As their premises were so 
alverse, their conclusions have been most various. No poet, however 
received by the mass and common sense of mankind, has been estima- 
ted from the like data, or at the same degree of excellence ; and so 
effectually have those explainers obscured what they proposed to ren- 
der clear, entangled what they undertook to straighten, that at this 
moment, what poetry is, would be to the great mass of readers,—save 
for an innate perception of it, of which almost every man is capable— 
a greater mystery, aye, ten thousand times a greater, than it was in the 
days of Aristotle. 

Nor have the public and the critics alone been distracted by this 
view of poetry. Poets of a lesser or secondary nature have gone 
astray under its influence, and thereby established those heresies called 
the schools. Influencéd thereby, Pope moralized, Wordsworth senti- 
mentalized, Scott forged glowing chains of description and incident, 
Moore sang, Byron threw together a few scenes from the short but 
stormy drama of the passions, and, despite the loud-voiced eulogists 
which each found, the sense of mankind has written on all, beyond 
the possibility of erasure, zxepical—imper fect—incomplete. It is to be 
hoped that the extreme of these fantastical notions has been reached 
by a late English poet, and one still later and less renowned of our 
own, who held that the art of poetry consisted in the ingenious collo- 
cation of such phrases as experience showed are connected in the 
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mind with sensations of delight, and that a metrical composition ex- 
tending beyond a hundred lines, ceased to be a poem at all. 

These things, I think, prove, on the part of those who have written 
in regard to poetry, a radical ignorance of their subject, which has 
rendered their disquisitions, however otherwise distinguished by learn- 
ing and research, useless ; or worse—dangerous and distracting. It 
appears evident that their opinions have produced endless shades of 
belief, and numberless fruitless experiments in practice ; that they 
have neither furnished a key to the nature of poetry, nor supplied any 
data whereby to judge of its excellence. Those among them who 
have been enabled to see the superior completeness and merit of the 
epic poem, have denied all poetic nature whatever to compositions of 
a less perfect form. Those who, inadequate to the comprehension of 
the mightier structures, have yet, by their keen appreciation of the 
beautiful, grown acquainted with what is excellent in fragmentary 
poetry, have endeavored to break the unity of the epic, and resolve it 
into a succession of rhapsodies. The most sensible of them, by far, 
appear to be the readers and writers, who, satisfied with being pleased 
by whatever is capable of giving pleasure, trouble themselves about 
its nature or essentials, not at all. 

And is there no solution to this enigma ?—no key-note that will 
render these discords harmory ?—no theory that will reconcile these 
strangely-conflicting opinions? Most assuredly there must be—there 
is. And where is it to be found? In what does this hitherto inde- 
tectible spirit of poetry consist? I dare to answer—in character—in 
IDEALIZED CHARACTER alone. Character I affirm to be, not the leading 
or even the chief feature of an epic poem, but the poem itself ;—the 
blood, the nerves, the will, the vital spirit of the work, to which lan- 
guage, sentiment, incident, machinery, scene and duration are indeed 
indispensable, but indispensable only as the members are so to the hu- 
man body; indispensable as agents, as organs, any one of which may 
be stricken away, and yet the structure exist, but all of which, with- 
out the soul, are utterly dead. Aye, and not only the epic poem, but 
everything which the heart of man recognizes as poetry besides—the 
song, the description, the sermon, the sentiment,—nor written poetry 
only, but these other grand exponents of genius, Music, Sculpture, 
and Painting ; and farther, that any, or all, of these latter, can only 
have their full influence on the mind, by referring them to some epic 
which, if not written, the reader, spectator, or listener must supply. 
Hence I deduce that the song has value only as belonging to the lover 
or the patriot ; the description, as indicating the scene of our actions, 
or suggesting the character of him who would frequent it; the ser- 
mon, as the voice of priest or prophet ; and the sentiment as that of 
the philosopher ;—that the statue or the picture give but an uncertain 
pleasure, until the spectator recollects or constructs stories, one mo- 
mentary phase only of which they represent, and that neither dirge 
nor anthem wakes in the heart an echo, until with all its foregone and 
succeeding incidents the occasion is remembered or imagined to which 
each one belongs. Hence, too, I infer that the statue pleases by pro- 
ducing, in far greater perfection than words are capable of, an impres- 
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sion of that one essential of character—rorm ; that the picture adds 
to this,—color, light, and shadow, but loses much of the distinct form 
of the statue ; that music attempts to imitate those sounds that rise 
in the human heart inseparably connected with emotions ; which end, 
in the poem, is but imperfectly effected by rhythm and rhyme ; and 
that a noble tragedy, nobly acted,—acted so as to produce the impres- 
sion of exalted reality,—would be more purely epic than the greatest 
epic that ever was written. But this last can never be ; and accord- 
ingly, we assign to the next, and, indeed, the only attainable degree 
of excellence—we assign to the written epic poem the honor of 
being the grandest, because most perfect production of the mind of 
man. 

A little reflection will render this sufficiently clear. Character is 
not an isolated fact, but an aggregation of facts representing human- 
ity,—a succession of emotions and impulses, mutually suggested and 
suggesting, manifesting themselves in language and action. The 
result of continued language and action is story ; the locality of story, 
scene ; and the perplexed and compound relations arising from the 
encounter of various characters of different degrees of force and flex- 
ibility, furnishes the groundwork of an epie poem; but only the 
groundwork. So far, the work would be but a transcript of human 
life, and as such, the business of the biographer or the historian. A 
knowledge of these things would never make a poet, but yet, by 
studying them carefully, the only rational conjecture can be formed of 
the course pursued by the constructor of fictitious history. 

We may conceive this course to be somewhat as follows : 

Every man, by observation, by books, or by self-examination—or, 
perhaps, by all combined—acquires a knowledge of men. According 
to the observer’s power of perception will his knowledge be more or 
less exact, and according to his imagination will he be able to classify 
and arrange it into character. The essence called genius manifests 
itself, I conceive, in lending to the character so formed a degree of 
intensity, of elevation, which did not naturally belong to it, and in 
maintaining all the accessories in their just relation to each other and 
to the whole. A man, gifted with this power, encounters in medita- 
tion, in observation, or in history, the hint of a hero according to the 
spirit and tendency of his age,—becomes, as it were, aware of the 
existence of a great soul in a great body. ‘To detail the actions in 
which such an intelligence would naturally engage, to supply him with 
suitable language and sentiments, to describe the scene of his exploits, 
and the characters which he would inevitably draw around him, to 
give to the whole greater force, beauty, compactness, and elevation 
than history or nature display—but which yet the human mind is 
formed to conceive them capable of,—such, briefly, would be the task 
of the poet, and his work, when finished, would be an epic poem. 

No theory can be called correct that will not explain all the phe- 
nomena incident to the subject to which it is supplied. It is claimed 
for this that it will do so. If it be admitted (and such it is contended 
is the case) that a great poem is an account of an imaginary person- 
age, or of a real personage sublimated, sustained and kept self-con- 
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sistent through all the cinnections and phases necessary to the perfect 
elucidation of his character,—the whole told in such language as will 
approach nearest to the musical cadences mysteriously connected with 
certain emotions and situations,—and if poetry in general be admitted 
to be character idealized, reproduced, or created, then the difficulties 
attending the study of poetry are measurably overcome. Each por- 
tion of that mighty mass of fragmentary composition, hitherto the 
stumbling-block of the critics, acquires a meaning and a place from 
being referred to some great unwritten epic, one part of which only 
its writer was able to sustain ;—a general and unfailing criterion is 
supplied, whereby to try poetry past and to come ; and future discus- 
sion, except as to what character is essentially the highest, or what 
degree of idealization a given character has received, may be entirely 
avoided. Poetry, therefore, we define, the creation of idealized char- 
acter, and the epic poem the greatest, because most perfect form which 
it assumes ; the form in which every essential is most evenly support- 
ed, arguing thereby in the author a universality of power which far 
overbalances the mere incident to one whose success on a particular 
point may be greater, but who cannot rise to the comprehension or 
production of a complete and perfect whole. 

It is not perhaps to be wondered at that examples of this miracle 
of the mind should be rare. Whether or not ; rare indeed they are ; 
for, notwithstanding the mass of poetry which has accumulated during 
the lapse of ages,—many a fragment of which is doubtless so grand 
that no complete poem has ever been written answerable to it in every 
respect,—notwithstanding this, compositions deserving the name of 
epic have been so few, that the construction of one has not only im- 
mortalized its maker, but, in some manner, the nation to which he 
belonged, and the very language in which he wrote. Four only have 
obtained universal approbation of mankind, and undoubted superiority 
over every competitor rising in the days of their production. These 
are the “Iliad” of Homer, the “ Aneid” of Virgil, the “Jerusalem 
Delivered” of Tasso, and Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” Our subject 
will demand some slight analysis of the nature of each. 

THomer’s Iliad embodies, with most extraordinary precision and force 
the characters which produce, and whose proper sphere is, a state of 
semi-barbarous warfare. The hero, the grand epitome of the whole, 
is a petty chieftain, endowed in an extreme degree with those virtues 
and vices which, in stormy times, secure ‘for their possessor rule and 
supremacy. He is at once sensuous, selfish and liberal ; when unmo- 
lested, sluggishly magnanimous ; when cool, sagacious ; when roused, 
fierce and unforgiving ; and in all situations, under every circumstance, 
dauntless and daring beyond his associates. All the situations, senti- 
ments and descriptions, are of the kind which such a hero would natu- 
rally suggest, and none of the personages with whom he is brought 
into contact by any one of his peculiar moods, but is exactly the one, 
hy contrast or affinity, best caleulated to display him to the utmost 
advantage. Praise of this work is out of place here. A hundred sue- 
cessive generations have covered it with the tributes of their admiration, 
and, as far as we are capable of judging, it is likely to carry a know- 
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ledge of Greek character and the Greek language to the end of time, 
—perhaps, past time, into eternity. It is among the most brilliant 
examples of our definition of poetry,—the creation of idealized char- 
acter ; for, while the groundwork of the fabric is common to every 
semi-barbarous and warlike tribe, the completed structure is so grand, 
that, beyond a doubt, actual history never furnished its parallel. 

The Mneid of Virgil expresses admirably the adventurous, aggres- 
sive, and dominatory spirit, which made Rome mistress of the world. 
The character embodied is conquest ; and, accordingly, the headlong 
impetuosity of Achilles, calculated to overpower, but not to subdue 
an enemy, is superseded by the steadier valour, the more cautious 
sagacity, and stately magnificence, of ASneas. The difference between 
the two poets on this point is the more remarkable, as both their 
actions are by them referred to the same historical period. It results 
unquestionably from the radical difference in the ages in which they 
wrote. Endless parallels between Virgil and Homer have been drawn, 
to the disparagement of the former. It has been said that Virgil’s 
characters are not marked like those of the elder bard ; that his hero 
is cold, unrelenting, or rather unaffectable by the passions of others ; 
that he is unlovely, and has not the reader’s sympathy ; and, finally, 
that the whole poem is an imitation. I cannot see the justice of this. 
To the first, I would reply that the traits charged against Auneas are 
exactly those which characterize a conqueror, a founder and ruler of 
a nation ; and that they are so, is the best answer to the last. Much 
of Virgil’s ornament has no doubt been borrowed from Homer, but in 
the poem itself there appears to be, as I have said, a radical differ- 
ence,—the difference in short, between civilization and barbarism. 

It is not, I think, sufficiently borne in mind that characters differ 
chiefly in their bases ;—the superstructure may be much the same in 
many, and yet tend thereby to produce a diversified result. For ex- 
ample : the man, the chief feature of whose mind is selfishness, sinks 
his love into lust, desire of property becomes avarice, and every other 
feeling suffers a corresponding degradation. On the contrary, he with 
whom benevolence is the most powerful motive, exalts his love into a 
spiritual sentiment, desires wealth only that he may dispense good, 
and, in short, refines and purifies every impulse of his mind. 

Thus, I conceive that the foundation of Aneas’s character is self- 
respect, that of Achilles, vain-glory,—two very distinct and different 
shades of that egotism which is at the bottom of all commanding 
character. Hence both are brave ; but the first is firm, the latter 
rash ; both are generous, but the one is liberal, the other lavish ; both 
are resentful of insult or injury, but Achilles strikes blindly,—dooms, 
in his sullen wrath, whole hosts to shame, defeat and death,—while 
neas restrains even his just anger, if to indulge it might disturb 
policy ; and, in fine, while the former, with brutal ferocity, drags, 
chained to his chariot, dead Heetor round the walls of Troy, the lat- 
ter strikes the vanquished Tarnus with a sigh. Homer’s hero seeks 
only to dazzle the eye ;—to strike heholders with wonder and dismay; 
Virgil’s looks rather within for applanse,—endeavors, on all occasions, 
to be true to himself and the nation over which he is called to reign. 
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Ideality is only less observable in the Aineid than in its predecessor, 
because its character is in itself of a nature more elevated ; and I 
doubt not it will be found that the genius of the Roman people, and the 
flexibility and beauty of the Roman tongue, will have in this, Rome’s 
greatest poem, a securer immortality, a better representative and ex- 
ponent through coming time, than in all the philosophers and _histor- 
ians to which the seven-hilled city and her tributaries gave birth. 

In both these poems, the characters aim only at results within the 
compass of the story. Their religion scarcely deserves the name, it 
having hardly any observable moral tendency. As was before asser- 
ted, it deserves notice mainly from its furnishing a ready and ingenious 
key to the phenomena of human will. 

But in the third, which we are to examine, the Jerusalem Delivered, 
of Tasso, an entirely new motive is introduced, and in consequence, a 
perfectly novel character presented. This motive is to be found in 
the Christian religion,—a belief in future rewards and punishments, 
accountability after death to God, and the interference of a Divine 
mediator between the sinner and the Judge ;—the character resulting 
is that of the Crusader. The sentiments, the scenery, the incidents 
and situations, flowing from this strange phase of humanity, are well 
known. The singular mixture of earthly love, religious enthusiasm, 
and warlike zeal ; the solemn, yet fantastic Gothic scenery—the cas- 
tellated crag, the dim, religious aisles, the glitter, the gloom, the 
blending of all hues and shadows ;—the grotesque accidents of knight- 
errantry—the imminent peril, the miraculous escape, the tumult, the 
fury, the swift change ;—all these every one is acquainted with, and 
to all these did Tasso endeavor to give consistency and form. 

I cannot think that he has discharged his task so well as either of 
his great epic predecessors. Indeed, that the work he undertook has 
never been thoroughly accomplished, is evident from the many attempts 
more or less successful, which have been made in the same direction ; 
Petrarch, Dante, Ariosto, Chaucer, Spenser, and Scott, having all 
written thereon. 

No one will assert that failure—if these writers have failed—has 
been in consequence of any insufficiency in the theme, that being cer- 
tainly greater than either Homer’s or Virgil’s. On the contrary, it 
would seem to have rather been occasioned by the intricacy, the won- 
derful complexity, arising from superinducing on the mental structure 
of the older heroes a new motive, of an intensity and strength suffi- 
cient to control all the others. New combinations in humanity have 
been the result, to understand which completely, has hitherto been 
found impossible, and is now likely forever to remain so. Perhaps 
there has been but one mind,—that of England’s mightiest bard, 
presently to be spoken of,—which would have been equal to the labor. 
Had he, as he is said to have intended, given us a Gothic poem, it 
must indeed have been sublime: but he did not ; the time for obser- 
vation has passed ; books alone are useless ; and a great song of that 
rapidly vanishing age, will, in all probability, never now be sung. 

However, if not perfect, Tasso’s poem at least approaches perfection 
more nearly than any other on the same subject, and therefore in some 
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sense deserves the name of epic which it has received. His characters, 
if not complete, are, in many points, grand—on all, most splendidly 
attired ; and if he has missed for himself, his creation, and his lan- 
guage, immortality, then human nature is capable of some radical 
change of which we are not now aware. 

We come now to the last, the completest, the grandest of all the 
epics, Milton’s Paradise Lost,—that Poem which is in itself the most 
perfect proof ever offered of the immortality of the soul. 

To estimate this work rightly would require volumes, and we are 
confined to paragraphs. To merely have a dim conception of the in- 
tellect, imagination, learning, and reflection which its construction 
required, would confound the common mind altogether. Let it be 
enough to state, that out of the poor, sinful, suffering, perverse being 
called man, Milton has conceived and perfected the idea of a revolted 
God ;—sustaining his creation in every point, in every particular, at 
such a tremendous hight, that it has been thought only the highest 
intellect is able to rise to a complete knowledge of its sublimity. Be 
it remembered that even genius is incapable of producing anything not 
founded on nature, and it will at once appear with what miraculous 
power humanity has here been deified. Alas! with a propriety as 
mournful as it is unquestionable, the hero—the divinity is fallen. 

What a contrast is here between the sublimated and the actual 
fact! The characters, as given in the poem, of Adam and Eve after 
their plunge from innocence into crime, may be taken as the extent of 
any other poet’s imaginations on the subject ; but taking his own con- 
ception as a basis, in the manner in which any other would have used 
nature, what a fabric of amazing grandeur, sublime beyond all paral- 
lel, has he completed! How magnificently is every trait of our fallen 
nature shadowed out! The ‘regal pomp and faded splendor wan,” 
remaining of our lost supremacy ; the fruitless warring against fate ; 
the indefinite aspirations; the restless dissatisfaction, which sees, 
“undelighted, all delight ;” the fearless speculation, going out into 
chaos, and wandering the waste fields of eternity in search of a place 
of refuge and of rest ; the mixture of pride and littleness, of fear and 
intrepidity ; the endurance of pain—now moanless, now loud-voiced 
in complaint ; the daring interrogation of Almighty justice, giving 
way reluctantly and impatiently to the conviction that Omniscience 
sannot do wrong ;—all this how true, and how grandly exalted! I 
venture to assert, that, in the character of Satan, Milton has made of 
fallen humanity all that this world will ever behold it. Here, indeed, 
he has shown himself the true poet,—the maker, the re-creator,—in 
which character only is man to be regarded as the representative of 
Omnipotence—the perfect image of God. 

It has been asserted that Milton, while always grand, is less often 
sublime than some others. If any one has thought so, it must have 
heen because the work is all sublimity. Elevation and expansion of 
the mind, by a sudden effort of the imagination, is easy when the 
poet’s common course is low, but how exceedingly difficult when it 
is such a flight as continually dizzies the reader’s mind. Let any one 
who would satisfy himself that the last is the case in Paradise Lost, 
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select from it any passage, and read it in the midst of whatever other 
poem he pleases. If the latter is not instantly dwarfed by contrast, I will 
be compelled to think that the comparer has found some work with 
which I am as yet unacquainted. To separate any portion of Para- 
dise Lost from its context, is to injure both ; and the purpose of illus- 
tration, for which it may be done, will in consequence be but poorly 
performed. But even under this disadvantage, I think I may chal- 
lenge the world of literature to parallel that passage in Book 1., from 
verse 283 to 330 inclusive ; within which compass every constituent 
of a mighty character—personal appearance, scene, sentiment, and 
action,—are indicated with a force, precision, and sublimity, which 
but for the example which they tliemselves furnish, would have been 
beyond belief. 

We here end our direct examination of the principle epics, and now 
proceed to draw therefrom some conclusions having reference to the 
object with which we set forth. 

The first of these seems to be, that the inevitable state of humanity 
is one of war,—war of passion with passion, of love with selfishness, 
of individual with individual, of nation with nation, and, final and 
most fearful of all, of man with God. 

The gradual development of knowledge, in regard to this point, is 
strikingly displayed in the great poems we have been discussing. The 
first, dating early, before selfishness had fully discovered the strength 
of union, displays the strife of the passions and of individuals. Battle 
is undertaken, not from policy, but from impulse,—pursued, not for ag- 
grandizement, but for revenge. Man’s actions are not so much the 
result of reflection as of those primitive emotions, to trace the causes 
of which was so difficult that supernatural intervention was resorted 
to, as a means of solving the problem. The characters in the Iliad 
have therefore a preponderance of the animal ;—force but not subtilty; 
and their barbaric conflicts are sanguine and ferocious. 

The Aneid betrays, on the part of its author, a knowledge of the 
arts, both of war and peace. Security and quiet are desired, but 
there is also a full recognition of the truth, that only through battle 
are they to be found. War is undertaken to restore order, to restrain 
the wicked ; not to gratify personal animosity, but to secure the wel- 
fare of nations, and to endow the conqueror with those treasures and 
that supremacy necessary to tranquil enjoyment. Peace is in fact the 
object ; that it is found unattainable, is most significant of our unal- 
terably militant condition. 

The third in order, the Jerusalem Delivered, has, as we have seen 
before, a new element in its composition ; new not only in degree, but 
in kind. Its plan of operation is, in consequence, more extended ; 
instead of one, several nations being engaged, and the object having a 
two-fold nature ; its first part being practical, the recovery of the Holy 
City, its second metaphysical, the attainment of felicity hereafter 
The motive to warfare we conceive to be Christianity, but Christianity 
misunderstood. The characterization represents that phase of our 
nature when, perceiving our lost condition we attempt salvaticn by 
making war upon the vices of others, not upon our own. The name 
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of the strife resulting, instead of revenge or conquest, is properly 
religious persecution. Distorted as Christianity appears here, however, 
it is, I think, the only one of our epics affected thereby at all; for, 

Our fourth poem, Paradise Lost, I cannot regard as expressing any 
portion of Christianity whatever, 

The chief character is Satan; a being lost beyond redemption ; 
the prey of despair. He has arrived at a knowledge of the inutility 
of his own endeavors to procure a reinstatement in his lost dignity ; 
mercy is not offered as the reward of submission, and he sees himself 
thrust on war as the only alternative. From the nature of the com- 
batants, the materialism of battle is largely dispensed with, but yet, it 
is war to the uttermost. Here, it*may be seen, is nothing of Chris- 
tianity. The knowledge of its necessity—of a Redeemer—of the 
fallen state—is indeed discernible ; but the forgiveness, the repentance, 
is wanting. 

The second hint which, I think, we may receive, is that each poem 
reflects truly the spirit of the age in which it was produced. With- 
out descending to particulars, it is enough to recall attention to the 
fact, that the Iliad represents times when the individual having the 
strongest passions and the strongest frame was paramount ; that the 
Mneid relates to a period when the state was all-in-all—the individual 
nothing ; that Tasso’s poem has for its object the knight-errant, he 
who essayed to win Heaven by the thrust of a lance or the stroke of 
a sword; and that Paradise Lost was the legitimate result of the 
Reformation. It is to be remarked, too, that these four epics form a 
history of the world: the savage age had—and indeed could have— 
no part, but the Barbaric, the Classic, the Gothic, and the Modern, 
are each fairly represented. I would, in this, look also for the reason 
why great poems have been so few. 

Applying these hints and deductions to the point under discussion, 
the questions present themselves :—Has the nature of our existence 
changed? Is it no longer one of warfare? and, Is the present age so 
distinctly different in spirit from all preceding ages, as to offer new 
elements for the construction of another poem? Are materials suffi- 
ciently developed to give a character consistency? Is this the coun- 
try where the attempt should be made? 

To the first 1 would reply emphatically—no ; to the second I pre- 
sume to answer, yes. 

Our state is not changed ; it is still one of warfare ; for good and 
evil still exist in the world. While this continues to be the case— 
while human nature is torn between love and selfishness—there must 
be unceasing contention among men; when this struggle terminates, 
it will be time enough to celebrate the apotheosis of peace. 

But it is difficult to conceive of any such period ever arriving. At 
present, the strife between justice and injustice, supplies every spring 
by which men are moved ; and if the contention were to cease, there 
seems to be only this alternative,—the re-construction or destruction 
of the human race. All schemes of progress, therefore, which sup- 
pose perfection attainable, would appear to be founded on falsity, and 
must in consequence be futile. Perfection infers the subjugation of all 
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passion, the removal of all necessity for exertion, of all motive to 
labor. It supposes an existence of quietude—of perfect rest. A 
state of such a nature would differ in nothing but name from annihila- 
tion. 

But—and this brings us to our second question—although the 
necessity for war be not removed, its direction is greatly altered. It 
is directed against new objects, stripped of its materiality and modi- 
fied by the spirit of the age. This spirit may be denominated the 
Spirit of Innovation. 

After the desires of life, the next aspiration of the heart is for lib- 
erty. Under the guidance of a reason, which teaches that liberty 
“an be rendered permanent only by securing it alike to all, this gener- 
ation is carrying speculation and experiment to an extremity which 
the most daring philosophers hitherto never dreamed possible. Each 
past age commenced where its predecessor had concluded, but ours, 
before building, lays bare the foundation. Antiquity has no longer 
reverence ; romance is transferred from the past to the future. The 
immutability of the various systems of religion, of government, of 
science and of art, is being daily called in question with a hardihood 
ominous of success. Contempt for precedent, respect for principle, 
mark on every side the operations of men. Sectarianism is losing its 
harshness of outline. Through the apparently contrary channel of 
freedom for every opinion, is now sought unity of interest and belief. 
That the search will be vain is no more certain, than that the changes 
effected thereby will be momentous and extreme. 

Such I believe to be the tendency of the times; and, to the poet, 
what limitless expansion does it offer for the exercise of his faculties ! 
It would be presumptuous to prescribe to genius the exact course it 
should pursue ; it is enough to say that, one observant of the current 
of events could scarcely select a theme that would not find a ready 
ear and a sympathizing heart. Nor can it be thought too much to 
predict, that, he who will embody the aspirations and the triumphs of 
our age, who will construct a moral hero, at war with wrong,—rising 
from evil, growing gradually strong in the might of virtue, treading 
passion into dust, benign, self-sacrificing, and if not triumphant, only 
so because life is too short, time too narrow for his work—will perform 
the greatest service which man can render his time, or all time, and 
will receive his reward in the applause which age teaches to age, and 
time may at last transmit to eternity. 

If this is the occasion, beyond question this is the country. Where 
else could exist the bard of liberty and of change? Where else could 
a poet’s mind rise and expand to the sublimity of such themes? The 
land should grow giants: and will ;—or our history, our institutions, 
and our destiny, are the changes of a distempered dream. The mo- 
ment may not yet have arrived ; but when it does arrive, it will find 
the man. Our rivers, that might gird the earth—our mountains, that 
sweep the skies—our plains, our forests, that the night is scarce wide 
enough'to hide, the day to illuminate,—all the objects of nature on a 
scale so gigantic, must, by sympathy, breed and foster the mind which 
will give their silent suggestions an articulate tongue. 
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Writers of America! Men of America! let me implore you to give 
some attention to this subject. It is impossible yet to say on whom 
the prophet may be called to pour the oil and pronounce the blessing ; 
let each man so conduct himself, that he may not misbecome, if God 
so wills it, the character of the crowned and sceptered minstrel. We 
have seen the imperishable nature of poetry. We have seen how it, 
above all other arts, renders its successful practitioner securely immortal. 
We have seen how holy, how mysterious, how awful is the nature of 
that spirit which elevates him whom it inspires almost to the dignity 
of a creator of men. Despise then neither the art nor its professors. 
The poets have ruled the world more than the philosophers: do not 
then exalt above them the artificers of a day. Heed the slightest 
fragment ; give ear attentively to the rudest strains. The rhyme 
which you to-day despise, may be the first imperfect utterance of him 
who is to give to the soul of your age and people, a form censistent, 
and exempt from the mouldering hand of time. We have seen, too, 
if we have not erred, in what poetry consists :—how there is no poetry 
but what is, directly, or by relation, epic, and how character is the 
life of all. Leave then the study of points in themselves inferior.— 
Leave the forest, the river, the air, the ocean: the beauties of nature 
are on the surface ; always ready to the eye. Go to the source of all 
knowledge, the center of all excellence, the inexhaustible, the inexpli- 
cable human heart. Also, and in conclusion, it has appeared that 
poets have become great only by embodying the minds of their era 
and nation. Do you, therefore, above all, attend to the developement, 
the tendency of intellect in your own proper and native land. Regard 
our mighty country as the first and last upon the whole earth ; and 
while adhering to the principles of art as of divine, not human origin, 
receive no inspirations, be swayed by no impulses from sources beyond 
the sea. Remember that in a sublime, national egotism, which dis- 
covers what is due to others, by perceiving first what is due to our- 
selves, alone can we hope to become mighty and renowned. Here, 
not on foreign soil, is the field of labor ; sow largely, that your har- 
vest may be ample ; weed carefully, that above all, it may be pure. 
While dynasties are passing away, while the chains of mental and 
physical despotisms are crumbling into dust, let genius not fail also to 
enfranchise herself, and prepare for her appointed labor, by reading 
no volume but humanity, acknowledging no master but God. 


PATENT CHARMS. 
BY FRANK SOULE 
Askest thou a poem, Dearest, 
Sentiment refined and terse? 
What shall be the inspiration 
Of my love-embalming verse? 
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I would choose thy raven tresses, 
And extol their glossy hue— 

Feared I not the shining ringlets 
Round some other temples grew. 


On thy pearly teeth that glisten, 
I woulG pour my burning strain— 
But I roel 5 thy smile which answered, 
Would proclaim them porcelain. 


I would say thy dark eyes’ glances 
All the burning stars surpass— 

But, perchance, they are not real, 
One, at least, may be of glass. 


I would praise thy cheek so rosy— 
Did I have no vexing doubt, 

If it with thy blood is painted, 
Or bedaubed with rouge without. 


For thy bust’s sublime proportions 
I could feel emotions deep— 
Were I not aware that cotton 
Is so plentiful and cheap. 


Foot petite and ankle slender 
Should entrance my raptured Muse— 
But thy robes may hide a bunion, 
Aye, and corns within thy shoes. 


I could love with passion earnest, 
Could | real beauty find, 

Fair and natural proportions, 
Grace of body, truth of mind. 


Smiles that are not all a simper, 
Words that murmur from the heart, 

Figure made alone by nature, 
Manners fashioned not by art. 


But a feminine Mosaic, 

Made of forty different things, 
Brought together by compulsion, 

Like the clans of conquering kings ; 


Chequered, as of ancient Aaron, 

Was the breastplate which he wore, 
Where a dozen varied jewels 

Mingled in the priestly store; 


While the form that seems a woman, 
Is but artfulness portrayed, 

Until nature hath abandoned 
What the mantua-maker made— 


I could never love in earnest, 
Nor thence inspiration catch, 

While my eyes might draw distinction 
*Twixt a garment and a patch. 


Do not ask me, then, a poem, 
Praising thee as aught divine ; 

Charms which nine-horse power hath fashioned, 
Are too earthly for the “ Nine.” 
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WHAT CALIFORNIA WANTS. 


BY MRS. S. A. DOWNER. 


Wise legislation doubtless, is needed here as elsewhere. With this, 
however, we meddle not. Solons will probably arise in good time— 
for we have faith in the capacity for self-government inherent in the 
American character, and do not believe that they will long submit to 
misrule or injustice. Here are churches—with schools, both public 
and private—scientific acagemies, library and Christian associations— 
with lyceums and picture galleries, music halls and theaters ;—all that 
an intelligent race requires, with a genial climate, and a soil of un- 
surpassed richness and fertility. With all these natural and social 
advantages there is still something wanting to its onward progress— 
something required for its perfect development, that will conduce to 
the advancement of virtue, and secure the mental, moral and physical 
well-being of countless multitudes yet unborn. 

What California wants is woman. Woman in her highest and 
holiest nature ; not only as she came from the hands of her Maker— 
pure, innocent and loving—but with a higher consciousness, a greater 
inward development ; in short, woman as she should stand in this 
nineteenth century—the companion, the friend, the co-worker with 
man in the great cause of humanity ; true-hearted, noble-minded, 
stern-principled, faithful and affectionate, as well as graceful and 
winning. 

We are no advocate of Woman’s Rights, or for her assuming that 
place in the arena of political life, from which even the sterner sex do 
not always retire unblighted ; but we wish her to become conscious of 
her peculiar privileges, and to feel keenly the importance of the duties 
that of right belong to her—the proper understanding and fulfillment 
of which will constitute her glory, and prove her exceeding great 
reward. At the present time man is doing what he can for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, by placing the means of education within the 
reach of all, by private research and by public lectures. Statesmen 
legislate—iministers of the Gospel labor with redoubled zeal; but 
unless these well-directed efforts are seconded and secured by the force 
and example of a virtuous home education, and woman assumes her 
proper position, becoming that which God and nature designed her 

“They do but wear 
Their strength, in wrestling with the air.” 


So sensible of the importance of early training in the formation of 
character, was a scientific writer in the early part of the present century, 
that—speaking from his own observation—he says: “The hero and 
the poltroon ; the liar and the man of truth; the timid and the 
daring ; the superstitious and the rational ; the modest and the pre- 
swuing ; the amiable and the froward ; the humble and the arrogant ; 
the passive and the active ; all, have received the first impulse of 
character from the nursery.” It follows then, that those upon whom 
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the first management of children devolves, should themselves possess 
those attributes so desirable to be engraven upon the plastic mind of 
childhood. First impressions are so lasting that time does not oblit- 
erate them ; the latest remembrances of extreme age being those of 
early youth. To woman, as mother and sister, belongs the period of 
infancy. The sentiments and affections then fostered, the principles 
then implanted, the good seed then sown, are to spring up and bear 
fruit, not only for time, but also for eternity. For these reasons it is 
imperative that woman should share in all the advantages of educa- 
tion bestowed upon the other sex. ‘If I must choose between giving 
education to the men or the women of a country, I would leave the 
men and begin with the women.” This was the remark of an eminent 
statesman, and he was right ; as in her case it is more necessary than 
in his, that every study which tends to improve the intellect, strength- 
en the principles, give solidity to the character or vigor to the frame, 
should be hers. A nation’s cultivation is estimated by the respect in 
which women are held, and the place which she occupies in society. 
In no country are women held in greater veneration than in America ; 
in no country is she more universally instructed in the higher branches 
of learning than in ours ; and in no country, or period in the history 
of man, is education, in its most comprehensive and_ philosophic 
sense so imperative a duty as at the present moment. 

That great champion of education, Horace Mann, says: ‘“ There 
never was a time when the moral nature of man needed culture and 
purification more than the at present hour. What we call civilization 
and progress have increased temptations a thousand-fold; in this 
country, ten thousand-fold. The race for wealth, luxury, ambi- 
tion and pride is open to all. With our multiplied privileges have 
come—not only multiplied obligitions, which we may not contemn— 
but multiplied dangers into which we may fall. Where oppression 
and despotism reign, all the nobler faculties of man are dwarfed, 
stunted, and shorn of their power. But oppression and despotism 
dwarf, and stunt, and despoil of their power, all the evil passions 
of men, not less than their nobler impulses. In this country, all that 
is base and depraved in the human heart has such full liberty, and 
wide compass, and hot stimulus of action as has never been known 
before. Wickedness not less than virtue—diabolism not less than 
utilitarianism, has its steam engines and its lightning telegraphs. 
Those external restraints of blind reverence for authority, and super- 
stitious dread of religious guides, and fiery penal codes, which once 
repressed the passions of man, and paralyzed all energy, are now 
lifted off. If internal and moral restraints be not substituted for the 
external and arbitrary ones that are removed, the people instead of 
being conquerors and sovereigns over their passions, will be their vic- 
tims and their slaves. Even the clearest revelations from heaven, 
and the sanctifying influences from God, unless vouchsafed to us so 
daily and momently as to supercede all volition and conscience of ours, 
would not preclude a virtuous training as an indispensable prerequisite 
io a happy and honorable life. He takes but a limited view of the 
influences and the efficacy of Christian ethics who does not strive to 
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incorporate and mould them into the habits and sentiments of youth ; 
who, as fast as the juvenile mind opens to the perception of wonder, 
and of beauty, and of truth, has not exhaustless store of moral won- 
ders, and beauties, and truths, ready for the transfusion into it.” 
Thus speaks the man of comprehensive mind ; and the ground he 
takes is the enlightenment of the moral and ‘intellectual being by 
means of a school education common to all, to be incorporated with, 
and established on the doctrines of Christ. 

We have already spoken of the estimation in which women are 
held in this country. In gallantry towards the sex, California, per- 
haps, takes the lead ; and from the time when the rarity of an article 
of female drapery caused it to be rejoiced over with a dance of 
triumph, to the present—in no country is the devotion inspired more 
full and free. In social and domestic life, woman’s influence is un- 
bounded, and if she do not accomplish all of which she is capable, 
and become thoroughly respected also, the fault must be her own. 
We know that women are sometimes deterred from the cultivation of 
their higher being, and consequently fall into thoughtlesness and 
insipidity, from the liking which men have for the merely agreeable, 
and outwardly attractive of the sex—fearing to become less lovely, 
in the degree in which she becomes more estimable. It indeed requires 
no small degree of spiritual culture to value a being whose highest 
power is of a spiritual character. While we would have woman neg- 
lect no grace that can embellish life ; omit no charm that can render 
her outwardly pleasing—we would only not let her stop at this point, 
but press onward in the consciousness of a higher vocation, a more 
inward life. We do not believe that the right-mindedness and chiv- 
alry of the men will fail, if, with a noble ec wnestness—with truth and 
modesty of heart and life, ‘she assumes that place which society here 
is willing to assign her. 

No man of enlarged mind ever yet felt jealous of the acquirements 
or the genius of woman. Genius is indeed of no sex, however it may 
vary in degree. There are not wanting names who have ascended the 
highest walks of science, and won those laurels that were wont to 
deck the brow of manhood. The names of Mrs. Somerville, of Eng- 
land, and Madame Boivin, of Paris, triumphantly refute the narrow 
limits onee accorded to woman’s capacity. In the field of lighter 
literature a whole galaxy of familiar names, would almost prove wo- 
man’s star to be in the ascendant ; while in abstruse branches of study, 
she learns with a readiness equal to that of the other sex. With these 
and kindred evidences is it not melancholy that the sphere of woman’s 
labor should so long have been restricted to domestic servitude, and 
to the use of the needle? A brighter era has arisen. The dawn of hope 
that has appeared in the East, shines more resplendently over this 
Western Hemisphere, and promises to advance woman in the dignity 
and emoluments of labor suited to her powers. With a more com- 
plete education she will excel man in some of the works of handicraft 
requiring neatness and dispatch, while in many of the walks of light 
labor, now filled by him, she is every way as well calculated to engage. 
The stalwart arm and stronger nature of the other sex are better 
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fitted to breast the elements or to originate new forms and kinds of 
business, that must be constuntly emerging into practice from the hid- 
den and undeveloped richness of our infant State. 

While we can discern no good, but on the contrary, great evil, that 
would accrue from the entrance of woman into public political life, it 
is her privilege, and should be her bounden duty as a citizeness of a 
free republic, to understand the form of government under which she 
lives, to study its requirements and to become somewhat acquainted 
with men and measures. The innate sense of rectitude inherent in 
woman’s character, will go far, when thus enlightened, to counter- 
balance the corruptions of party men. or party measures ; and, as a 
looker-on sees more of a game than those engaged in the pastime— 
the opinions thus formed in silence, will as surely tell upon the ballot- 
box, as though thrust forward with all the offensive distinctness of 
Bloomer costume. 

As we sit in the silent sanctuary of our own home, our ears are 
saluted with the beating of drums, while the booming cannon resounds 
in the distance. A strange sight greets our vision. A body of men 
clothed in rich and flowing garments, some handsomely mounted on 
horseback, others on foot bearing aloft splendid and gorgeously em- 
broidered banners—men whose color and physiognomy betoken 
another race and another clime—now proudly marching in rank to 
celebrate the anniversary of a Nation’s Independence. Our imagina- 
tion transports us to the scenes enacted seventy-eight years ago. The 
freedom then bought by the blood of our sires, lives and spreads, and 
has extended even to these distant shores. The American eagle looks 
down upon tens of thousands of freemen, assembled here from every 
quarter of the civilized and uncivilized globe. Here, thousands of 
miles from the cradle of liberty, live and expand those principles, and 
the sons of those sires who fought and bled for freedom. The heart 
swells with gratitude to a kind Heaven, and to those time-honored 
heroes who bequeathed the priceless heritage ; nor are those true- 
hearted and noble wives, mothers and sisters who sustained, cheered 
and aided them in the work forgotten. While the nations of Europe 
are engaged in deadly warfare, we stand serene in our strength ; but 
let us not feel too secure. The battle is not yet entirely fought, nor 
the victory won. If the present times are not so stirring as those, 
they may be equally as momentous. A moral warfare is raging with 
the powers of darkness, that threatens to engulf and destroy our 
brightness. The causes are various, the facts certain; and in this 
emergency we appeal to woman to hasten to the rescue, as did the 
glorious women of the Revolution. 

From the first rush of emigrants to these wild shores, domestic and 
social life has been completely travestied. Scenes simply ludicrous, 
or deeply tragic, have deformed the fair face of nature, and have ex- 
posed new phases of man’s moral nature. With its more permanent 
settlement, the advent of man has been followed by that of woman. 
Has she, “strong in her weakness,” proved herself man’s guardian 
angel, cheerfully enduring her share of the inconveniences of sur- 
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rounding circumstances, and true to her higher nature awoke in him 
all that was once noble and good? Facts prove that this has not 
uniformly been the case. The new, the strange, the chaotic circum- 
stances in which she has been placed have had a baleful effect upon 
her also. In too many instances she has fallen from her ‘high 
estate,” as exhibited in broken-up families, or in the increase of ruin- 
ously extravagant and luxurious styles of dress and living. Idleness 
and frivolity have taken the place of sober judgment and active well- 
doing ; the holy marriage tie has been lightly or rudely dissevered ; 
while the warm maternal instinct has given place to a crime of dark 
and fearful extent. 

This state of things can no longer be disguised or extenuated. It 
is time, high time, that the heart and conscience of woman should be 
aroused. Let her look inward and weep for that which she there 
beholds, and backward to blush for her mis-spent time and opportu- 
nities. Let her listen to the small voice, and with a higher conscious- 
ness resolve that from henceforth she will fill her position with unwa- 
vering fidelity of feeling and principle—become gentle, affectionate 
and God-fearing. Surrounded by wild and disorderly elements, all 
honor to those noble, motherly women who have stepped forth from 
the elegance and beauty of their own homes, to found a home for the 
orphan, furnish relief to the destitute, or to aid in the labors of the 
Sabbath School. California has many such—the daily beauty of 
whose lives calls for a tribute of admiration, and but for whom she 
would be miserably poor, in spite of her golden mountains. May 
their number be increased and multiplied throughout the length and 
breadth of the land for all time. 

“It is to the home, and to the heart of the home, to the guardians 
of the sacred fire upon its hearth, that we are to look for the entrance 
of the new man upon the theater of the world, for the obtaining of the 
victory in the combat which is going on between the two powers of 
the world.” To women then—more especially to mothers, are we to 
look for reformation. It is in their power to give the desired impression 
of character to their children. If the present lax state of morals be 
dangerous to mature men and women, how much greater danger is to 
be apprehended to the ductile mind of-childhood. Oh! Mothers ! 
do not consider that because you have brought them into the world, 
and see that their daily wants are supplied, that therefore you have 
done your duty. Let not ease, or selfishness tempt you to neglect, or 
delegate to others the precious gift intrusted to your keeping. You, 
alone, are to render an account of your charge, and from you they 
have a right to demand, that, as you have given them life, you should 
also secure to them happiness. To your faithful co-operation, is the 
teacher to look for the fruition of his otherwise but half-accomplished 
toil. He can but instruct the head, while you, from your greater in- 
fluence, and more intimate opportunities, are to educate the heart, 
awaken the soul, and fill it with immortal strength and beauty. Do 
this, and we may go on our way rejoicing ; neglect it, and on your own 
heads will the punishment fall, for in a nation’s ruin the feeble are its 
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first victims. What matters it if in the fulfilment of these duties, she 
may have to undergo some self-training, or to forego many of the idle 
pleasures of life? her children shall rise up and call her blessed, 
while she will be thrice-blessed in the consciousness of duties performed, 
and a life well-spent. + 


DOUCE REVERIE. 


BY J. SWETT. 
In my day-dream whispered low, 
Old-time voices come and go; 
In sweet melody they break 
As I listen, half awake, 
Binding every dreamy sense 
With soft ties of indolence; 
Liquid music, soft yet deep— 
Do I wake, or do I sleep? 


Voices speak in gentle tone, 

Echo voices of days gone, 

As around me visions press 

Of surpassing loveliness ; 

Voices from voluptuous lips 

Rich with dew that young love sips, 
Whisper accents soft and low, 

Like a silver fountain’s flow. 


Now I gaze in love-lit eyes 

Where a dreamy languor lies, 

Mirrors, when their lashes part, 

Of the warm, impassioned heart ; 
Souls, like drifting stars of night, 

Melt in clouds of soft delight, 

And in eestacies of bliss, 

Heart meets heart and kiss meets kiss. 


Whispered accents, fond and low, 
Fall like flakes of feathery snow, 
While I part the flowing hair 
O’er a forehead white and fair— 
See the rich blood mantling glow, 
Coursing under wreaths of snow, 
Till 1 hear my pulses thrill, 

In my chamber, lone and still. 


Oft may spirit-voices float 

Round me like Molian note, 
Echoes of the heart’s glad hours, 
Angels of life's passion-flowers! 
Glad I listen to their strain, 

Often may they come again, 

In wild power, my heart to move, 
For the Soul of Life is Love! 
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EXPLORATIONS IN OREGON. 


BY Cc. fT. H. 


[Continued from page 355 of Vol. I.] 

A council of war was now held on board the Samuel Roberts, at 
which, after due deliberation, we decided not to abandon the expedi- 
tion and return to San Francisco, as was suggested by some of the 
party, but to continue our explorations to the northward, at least as 
far as the Umpqua river. Accordingly our course was laid coastwise 
in the direction indicated. On the second day from Rogue river, we 
had attained the latitude noted on the chart as that of the Umpqua. 
Doubtful, however, of the correctness of the said chart, and seeing 
no indentation in the Coast Range at that point, while just north of 
Cape Blanco, indications of the mouth of a large river, were very 
evident, the vessel was headed toward what has since been proven 
to be Koose Bay. Fate, however, is generally opposed to the success 
of large companies in California, and in this instance, in particular, 
she had determined that we should not be the discoverers of the val- 
uable coal-beds lying in the vicinity of that bay. For two days we 
lay becalmed off the mouth of the Koose—distant not more than 
twenty miles,—when about noon of the third day, a black speck was 
seen approaching the vessel from the northward. Our glasses were 
brought to bear on it, and by-and-by, we were boarded by a crew of 
Umpqua natives, who had crossed that dangerous bar in a sharp little 
“‘dug-out,” and paddled that long distance to pilot usin. A whale) 
boat was promptly lowered from the schooner, and at six o’clock, P. 
M., on the sixth of August 1850, we landed in safety at Winchester 
cove, just inside the entrance to one of the most beautiful sheets of 
water on the Pacific coast. 

The wildest exultation now took the place of the doubtful and 
despondent feelings caused by our previous want of success. As the 
canoe returned to the schooner that night, with its crew of Indians 
and two of our own party, the hail of the helmsman, “ Hurrah boys, 
your fortune is made,” was answered by three-times-three for our gol- 
den prospect. Our carronade was loaded—the flag made on the pas- 
sage by our own hands was run up to the mast-head—our small-arms 
were all charged,—and crossing the bar with a light leading wind, we 
made the woods and hills ring again with the unwonted sounds of the 
white man’s mirth. We were heartily welcomed by a party of three 
Oregonian explorers, who had come down from the valley above for 
the purpose of meeting the U. 8. Surveying Schooner Ewing, for 
which vessel they had mistaken ours,—and rightly conceiving the 
exchange well-calculated to advance their own interests as claim-hold- 
ers on the river, their valuable aid was forthwith transferred to the 
promotion of our objects. As at the Rogue river, we were soon sur- 
rounded by a fleet of canoes, loaded with fish, berries and crabs, all 
of which were freely presented us by the natives, who had been long 
acquainted with the “ Bostons” through their intercourse with the 
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Hudson Bay Company, at Fort Umpqua—fifty miles in the interior. 
That night it is reported that some of our men were decidedly “ over 
the bay.” Water—especially fresh water,—was voted ‘an excellent 
beverage for Indians and fishes,” and various toasts to the “head of 
navigation,” were most incontinently responded to. 

Bright and early next morning, the schooner was got under way 
for the exploration of the river. Preceded by a boat ordered to take 
soundings, and under charge of an Indian pilot, we commenced the 
ascent of one of the most lovely streams ever navigated by sails or 
steam. The course of the river is nearly straight, flowing between 
banks of dense foliage, and flanked almost the whole distance by high 
rolling or precipitous hills, reminding you constantly of the Hudson 
at the Highlands. For twenty or thirty miles, the tide ebbs and flows, 
furnishing always from two to seven fathoms in the channel, excepting 
in one spot, about eight miles below the now flourishing town of 
Scottsburg, where a bar of “shingle,” at the foot of a precipice 1000 
feet in hight, reduces the depth to eight feet at high water. In the 
excitement of discovery, the crew of the boat did not stop to report 
this shoal to the vessel, but making the most of the fair wind, pushed 
on to the head of navigation, which they reached in about five hours, 
from the mouth of the river. On returning to the schooner, there she 
lay sure enough, high and dry on the bar,—the company scattered in 
all directions over the hills. Some were employed gathering mint for 
the very suspicious use or abuse to which that savory plant is some- 
times subjected. Some had climbed the slanting precipices, and rolling 
stones from the top thereof, were amusing themselves by showering 
into the river below, the cart-loads of rocks brought down in their 
descent. Some were fishing, others bathing. A modicum of indig- 
nation at the neglect of duty by the boat’s crew, was of course vented 
on their luckless heads, but this was soon counterbalanced by the news 
they brought of the feasibility of the town project at the foot of the 
rapid above. In high spirits at our prospective good luck, “all hands 
and the cook” somehow or other determined to put an end to our 
remaining stock of brandy. A soup tureen of mint-juleps was con- 
cocted, and if the Ancient Gentleman was not elevated to the main 
truck that night, it was certainly not for want of attention on the 
part of his assistant King Alcohol. Imagine thirty meg, all cooped 
up in a little vessel of one hundred tons, each more or less “ obfustica- 
ted,” and making the welkin ring again, with the vociferous eloquence 
usually developed under such circumstances | Of course all were not 
alike affected. The captain was crazy on the subject of the “ head 
of navigation,” protesting loudly that the vessel had reached that 
desirable locality, and that she should never leave it till our fortunes 
were all in our pockets! The second mate fancied himself master, 
and undertook to insist on his right and privilege as such. Strange 
to say, in a scuffle that ensued, he found himself most rebelliously 
dropped over the side, by one of his mutinous passengers, where a 
cold bath soon produced a revolution in his ideas. In the hight of 
the excitement produced by this unwarrantable use of cold water on 
such an occasion, a sober-sided wag quietly sent the contents of the 
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brandy keg to keep company with the would-be-captain, whereupon 
the author of the anonymous outrage was uproariously voted a mem- 
ber of the Sons of Temperance, and delegated to represent the expe- 
dition at the first conference of the order hereafter to be holden in the 
Umpqua Valley. It is hardly necessary to add that this first effusion 
of the “fire water” into the limpid stream of the Umpqua had all the 
effect of a christening. That interesting locality received forthwith the 
name of “ Brandy Bar ;” and should you, classic reader, ever have 
the misfortune to be stalled for an hour or so on its stony bottom, fail 
not to remember it is your duty as a good citizen to punish at least 
one brandy cocktail to the memory of the Samuel Roberts and her 
gallant crew ! 

The next morning brought us in due course, to the foot of the rapid, 
where we found the only available spot for building had already 
been “claimed” by our new made friend, Capt. Scott, whose name 
the settlement bears. In consideration of our services in opening the 
river to navigation and commerce, the Captain quitclaimed one fourth 
of his claim, or 160 acres, including all of the level land below the 
rapids, to the company ; and having made a few surveys, arrangements 
were made for exploring the valley above, as far as our time and pro- 
visions would permit. Our first stopping place was at Fort Umpqua, 
a station already mentioned as belonging to the Hudson Bay Compa- 
ny. We were here hospitably received by Mr. Gagnier, the local 
agent and his assistant, who placed the fort and its contents at our 
service. This establishment is deserving of something more than a | 
passing notice. The enclosure is in the form of a square, about 100 
feet long by 80 deep. The pickets forming the stockade are twenty 
feet high, and furnish a secure defense against the arrows of the sava- 
ges. Within the enclosure are a number of houses, solidly constructed 
of hewn timber and filled (at times) with the stores, skins and produce, 
which constitute the Company’s stock in trade. The grounds around 
were partly under cultivation at the time, and fine crops of wheat 
and potatoes argued well for the natural fertility of the soil. This 
post is the most southern of the Company’s possessions in Oregon, but 
strange as it may seem to our enterprising readers, for thirteen years 
had its agents packed all their goods to and from Fort Vancouver on 
the Columbia, distant two hundred and fifty miles, by a mountain 
path, without ever knowing that the Umpqua was accessible to their 
vessels ; and that too when the establishment was but sixteen miles 
from the head of navigation! The trade of the post had greatly 
fallen off at the period of our visit, owing partly to the destruction 
of game, but principally to the diminution in the number of the In- 
dians. The small-pox and kindred diseases, had some years ago thin- 
ned out the Umpqua tribe, so that hardly a tenth of their former 
numbers remained. Of course the rise in property consequent on our 
explorations, was forseen by Mr. Gagnier, and we presume by this 
time, when the Fort “claim,” then valueless, may be considered worth 
$20,000, and a thriving population has settled around him, that he 
considers his attentions to us as having proved a good investment. 
From this point, the Company separated. One party set out for 
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the ferry on the South Umpqua, distant some forty miles south-easterly 
from the Fort. Another took the trail up Elk river, to the farm of 
Jesse Applegate, Esq., one of the earliest pioneers in the Oregonian 
wilderness ; a man as distinguished for his attainments as a scientific 
engineer as for his general sagacity and public spirit. Under his 
advice the remainder of the exploration was in a great measure con- 
ducted. Three weeks of industrious research among the woods and 
plains of Umpqua valley, enabled us to select four advantageous sites 
for future settlements, instead of one, as orignally intended. One of 
these was named Umpqua City, and is situated on both sides of the 
mouth of the river. This location comprised originally twelve hund- 
red and eighty acres of land, which according to the fashion of the 
day was duly plotted into seven thousand lots and divided among the 
stockholders by lot. At present, four years after date, it contains 
three buildings and a population of one white man and forty Indians, 
who by the way, must be squatters, as they have never bought or 
leased their lands from any rightful lot-holder! The second location 
was at Scottsburg, where a few dozen lots were all that the spot allowed 
room for. These, as at Umpqua City, were likewise disposed of by 
lottery. This position now contains a population of five hundred, 
more or less, and is the center of a thriving trade. It is in fact the 
best distributing point in Southern Oregon, and many a snug little 
fortune has been made by its shrewd inhabitants, in their operations 
between the interior and San Francisco. The third site was denomi- 
nated Elkton, from Elk river, at whose junction with the Umpqua the 
place is situated. It is a beautiful site, directly opposite the Fort, 
but never has been the scene of any business of consequence. The 
fourth was named Winchester, and was purchased by the Company 
from the original claimant, who had established a valuable ferry at 
that point. It occupies the natural center of the valley, and is now 
the county seat. Owing to a neglect on the part of the Company’s 
agent to take possession of the property, a vexatious law-suit has 
alone resulted from the purchase, while the progress of the place, 
though rapid, has been retarded by the conflicting claims to the pos- 
session of the soil. From our examinations and surveys, we were 
enabled to make a statement of the natural resources of the Umpqua 
valley, such as had never been expected by the public. We found rich 
bottoms, abundant timber and valuable water-power. We found gold and 
coal ; quarries of sandstone and inexhaustible fisheries. We found a 
good harbor and the only practicable water-course through the Coast 
tange, from Astoria to San Francisco. We opened to our fellow- 
citizens an opportunity to make their fortunes by all these means, and 
by many have these opportunities been improved, though the men 
whose enterprise first led the way there, have long since been forgot- 
ten, or are remembered only with ill-will or malediction. So mote it 
be! The pioneers in every useful undertaking are seldom those who 
profit thereby. It is for others to gather the fruit, which their hands 
have planted. 
After having satisfied ourselves of the full value of our discoveries, 
the greater part of the Company re-embarked at Scottsburg, and 
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dropped down the river to our first anchorage. A day or two of 
delay, while waiting for a favorable breeze, was spent in surveying the 
harbor, correct maps whereof were obtained by our surveyors. The 
bar was then crossed in safety and in eight days thereafter the Samuel 
Roberts was once more swinging at her anchors in the beautiful har- 
bor of San Francisco. We here learned of the failure of Simmons, 
Hutchinson & Co., and of course of the loss of all our little capital ; and 
finding themselves placed in the awkward predicament of want of 
funds on one hand, and abandonment of the fruits of their labors on 
the other, it is not to be wondered at, that the contractors soon involved 
themselves in hopeless difficulties. Their report excited much atten- 
tion, and a brisk emigration immediately followed its publication. But 
to those who had originated the undertaking, the Company looked to 
carry it on, while the former had neither funds nor credit whereon to 
base their operations. The consequence is soon told. Congress pas- 
sed the famous Land Law of Oregon just after the return of the Expe- 
dition ; one clause of which makes it impossible for Companies or non- 
residents to hold lands for the purposes of speculation. Consequently 
no patent could ever issue to us, and the stock vanished at once. The 
loss of one vessel loaded with piles, and a iong and ruinous detention of 
another, coupled with a fall of fifty per cent. in the price of piles, 
soon overwhelmed the Contractors with debt. An assignment was 
the result,—and within five months from the sailing of the Samuel 
Roberts, not a man of those who returned from the Expedition was 
in any way interested in the Umpqua country. 





A LOVE SONG. 
BY c. &. H. 


Dear lady: empress of my heart; 
Oh! passing fair; oh! passing sweet: 
1 watch thy crimson flashes dart 
Like red auroras through the heat. 
Oh! lift those drooping lids, and let 
The starry light fall faint and dim; 
I tremble, now our eyes have met, 
And I have “touched thy garment’s rim.” 


Pillow my head upon thy breast, 
And I will gaze into thine eyes, 
That I may see thy love confessed 
Like trembling stars in evening skies. 
Thy heart is beating loud and fast, 
| feel it pulse against my cheek: 
Oh! happy hour that cannot last; 
Oh! sweet, sweet lips that dare not speak. 


Oh! love, thy kisses, fall like rain 

Upon my barren lips; thy breath 
Is summer incense, and my brain 

Reels wild and giddy unto death. 
Clasp me still closer to thy heart, 

And bathe me with those tears divine. 
Oh! never, never shall we part, 

Sweet, blushing rose, and jewel mine. 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1851. 


BY SHIRLEY. 


LETTER SEVENTH. 


A TRIP INTO THE MINES. 


From ovr Loe Casry, Indian Bar, October 7, 1851. 


You will perchance be surprised, dear M., to receive a letter from 
me dated Indian, instead of Rich Bar ; but as many of F’s most in- 
timate friends reside at this settlement, he concluded to build his log 
cabin here. 

Solemn council was held upon the ways and means of getting ‘‘ Dame 
Shirely” to her new home. The general opinion was, that she bad 
better mount her fat mule and ride over the hill, as all agreed that it 
was very doubtful whether she would be able to cross the logs and 
jump the rocks, which would bar her way by the water-passage. But 
that obstinate little personage, who has always been haunted with a 
passionate desire to do every thing which people said she could noé do, 
made up her wilful mind immediately to go by the river. Behold then, 
the ‘ Dame” on her winding way, escorted by a deputation of Indian 
Barian’s, which had come up for that important purpose. 

It is impossible, my sister, for any power of language over which J 
have command, to convey to you an idea of the wild grandeur and 
the awful magnificence of the scenery in this vicinity. This Fork of 
the Feather river, comes down very much “as the water does at Lo- 
dore ;” now gliding along with a liquid measure, like a river in a dream, 
and anon bursting into a thousand glittering foam-beads over the huge 
rocks, which rise dark, solemn and weird-like, in its midst. The cros- 
sings are formed of logs, often moss-grown. Only think how charm- 
ingly picturesque, to eyes wearied with the costly masonry, or carpen- 
try of the bridges at home. Atevery step gold diggers or their ope- 
rations greet your vision. Sometimes in the form of a dam ; some- 
times in that of a river, turned slightly from its channel, to aid 
the indefatigable gold hunters in their mining projects. Now, on 
the side of a hill you will see a long-tom,—a huge machine invented to 
facilitate the separation of the ore from its native element ; or a man 
busily engaged in working a rocker,—a much smaller and simpler ma- 
chine, used for the same object ; or more primitive still, some solitary 
prospecter, with a pan of dirt in his hands, which he is carefully wash- 
ing at the water’s edge, to see if he can “‘ get the color,” as it is tech- 
nically phrased, which means literally the smallest particle of gold. 

As we approached Indian Bar, the path led several times fearfully 
near deep holes, from which the laborers were gathering their yellow 
harvest; and “ Dame Shirley’s” small head swam dizzily as she crept 
shudderingly by. 

The first thing which attracted my attention, as my new home came 
in view, was the blended blue, red and white of the American banner, 
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undulating like a many-colored snake amid the lofty verdure of the 
cedars which garland the brown brow of the hill behind our cabin. 
This flag was suspended on the Fourth of July last, by a patriotic 
sailor, who climbed to the top of the tree to which he attached it, 
cutting away the branches as he descended, until it stood among its 
stately brethren, a beautiful moss-wreathed Liberty pole, flinging to 
the face of Heaven the glad colors of the Free. 

When I attempt, dear M., to describe one of these spots to you, I 
regret more than ever, the ill-health of my childhood, which prevented 
my obtaining any degree of excellence in sketching from Nature. Had 
it not been for that interruption to my artistic education, I might, 
with a few touches of the pencil or the brush, give you the place and 
its surroundings. But alas! my feeble pen will convey to you a very 
faint idea of its savage beauty. 

This bar is so small, that it seems impossible that the tents and 
cabins scattered over it can amount to a dozen; there are, however, 
twenty in all, including those formed of calico shirts and pine boughs. 
With the exception of the paths leading to the different tenements, 
the entire level is covered with mining holes, on the edges of which 
lie the immense piles of dirt and stones which have been removed 
from the excavations. There is a deep pit in front of our cabin and 
another at the side of it; though they are not worked, as when “ pros- 
pected,” they did not “ yield the color.” 

Not a spot of verdure is to be seen on this place ; but the glorious 
hills rising on every side vested in foliage of living green, make am- 
ple amends for the sterility of the tiny level upon which we camp. 
The surrounding scenery is infinitely more charming than that of Rich 
Bar. The river in hue of a vivid emerald—as if it reflected the hue 
of the fir trees above,—bordered with a band of dark red, caused by 
the streams flowing into it from the different sluices, ditches, 
long-toms, ete., which meander from the hill just back of the Bar, 
wanders musically along. Across the river and in front of us, 
rises nearly perpendicularly, a group of mountains, the summits of 
which are broken into many beautifully cut conical and pyramidal 
peaks. At the foot and left of these eminences, and a little below 
our Bar, lies Missouri Bar, which is reached from this spot by a log 
bridge. Around the latter, the river curves in the shape of a crescent 
and singularly enough, the mountain rising behind this bend in the 
stream, outlines itself against the lustrous Heaven, in a shape as exact 
and perfect as the moon herself in her first quarter. Within one horn 
of this crescent, the water is a mass of foam sparkles, and it plays 
upon the rocks which line its bed an everlasting dirge suggestive of 
the “ grand forever” of the ocean. 

At present the sun does not condescend to shine upon Indian Bar 
at all, and the old settlers tell me that he will not smile upon us for 
the next three months; but he nestles lovingly in patches of golden 
glory, all along the brows of the different hills around us, and now 
and then stoops to kiss the topmost wave on the opposite shore of the 
Rio de las Plumas. 

The first artificial elegance which attracts your vision, is a large rag 
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shanty, roofed, however, with a rude kind of shingles, over the en- 
trance of which is painted in red capitals, (“to what base uses do we 
come at last,”) the name of the great Humboldt spelt without the d. 
This is the only hotel in this vicinity, and as there is a really excellent 
bowling alley attached to it, and the bar-room has a floor upon which 
the miners can dance, and, above all, a cook who can play the violin, 
it is very popular. But the clinking of glasses, and the swaggering 
air of some of the drinkers, reminds us that it is no place for a lady, 
so we will pass through the dining room and emerging at the kitchen, 
in a step or two reach our log cabin. Enter my dear; you are per- 
fectly welcome ; besides, we could not keep you out if we would, as 
there is not even a latch on the canvas door, though we really intend 
in a day or two to have a hook put on to it. 

The room into which we have just entered is about twenty feet 
square. It is lined over the top with white cotton cloth, the breadths 
of which being sewed together only in spots, stretch gracefully apart 
in many places, giving one a birds-eye view of the shingles above. 
The sides are hung with a gaudy chintz, which I consider a perfect 
marvel of calico printing. The artist seems to have exhausted him- 
self on roses ; from the largest cabbage, down to the tiniest Burgundy, 
he has arranged them in every possible variety of wreath, garland, 
boquet, and single flower ; they are of all stages of growth, from ear- 
lies bud-hood up to the ravishing beauty of the “last rose of summer.” 
Nor has he confined himself to the colors usually worn by this lovely 
plant; but, with the daring of a great genius soaring above nature, 
worshiping the ideal rather than the real, he has painted them brown, 
purple, green, black and blue. It would need a floral catalogue to 
give you the names of all the varieties which bloom upon the calico ; 
but, judging by the shapes—which really are much like the originals— 
I can swear to moss roses, Burgundies, York and Lancaster, tea roses, 
and multifloras. 

A curtain of the above described chintz, (I shall hem it at the 
first opportunity), divides off a portion of the room, behind which 
stands a bedstead that in ponderosity leaves the Empire couches far 
behind. But before I attempt the furniture let me finish describing 
the cabin itself. 

The fireplace is built of stones and mud, the chimney finished off with 
alternate layers of rough sticks and this same rude mortar ; contrary 
to the usual custom, it is built inside, as it was thought that arrange- 
ment would make the room more comfortable ; and you may imagine 
the queer appearance of this unfinished pile of stones, mud and sticks. 
The mantle-piece—remember that on this portion of a great building, 
some artists, by their exquisite workmanship, have become world re- 
nowned—is formed of a beam of wood, covered with strips of tin 
procured from cans, upon which still remain in black hieroglyphics, the 
names of the different eatables which they formerly contained. Two 
smooth stones—how delightfully primitive—do duty as fire-dogs. I 
suppose that it would be no more than civil to call a hole two feet 
square in one side of the room, a window, although it is as yet guiltless 
of glass. F. tried to coax the proprietor of the Empire to let him 
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have a window from that pine and canvas palace; but he of course 
declined, as to part with it would really inconvenience himself; so F. 
has sent to Marysville for some glass, though it is the general opinion 
that the snow will render the trail impassible for mules before we can 
get it. In this case, we shall tack up a piece of cotton cloth, and 
should it chance at any time to be very cold, hang a blanket before 
the opening. At present the weather is so mild that it is pleasanter 
as it is, though we have a fire in the mornings and evenings, more, 
however, for luxury than because we really need it. For my part, I 
almost hope that we shall not be able to get any glass, for you will 
perhaps remember that it was a pet habit of mince, in my own room, 
to sit by a great fire in the depth of winter, with my window open. 

One of our friends had nailed up an immense quantity of unhemmed 
cotton cloth—very coarse—in front of this opening, and as he evident- 
ly prided himself upon the elegant style in which he had arranged the 
drapery, it went to my heart to take it down, and suspend in its place 
some pretty blue linen curtains which I had brought from the valley. 
My toilet table is formed of a trunk elevated upon two claret cases, 
and by draping it with some more of the blue linen neatly fringed, it 
really will look quite handsome, and when I have placed upon it my 
rosewood work-box, a large cushion of crimson brocade, some Chinese 
ornaments of exquisitely carved ivory, and two or three Bohemian 
glass cologne stands, it would not disgrace a lady’s chamber at home. 

Tne looking-glass is one of those which come in paper cases for 
doll’s houses; how different from the full length Psyches so almost in- 
dispensible to a dressing-room in the States. 

The wash-stand is another trunk covered with a towel, upon which 
you will see for bowl, a large vegetable dish, for ewer, a common sized 
dining pitcher; near this, upon a small cask, is placed a pail, which 
is daily filled with water from the river. I brought with me from 
Marysville a handsome carpet, a hair mattrass, pillows, a profusion of 
bed linen, quilts, blankets, towels, &c., so that in spite of the oddity 
of most of my furniture, [ am in reality as thoroughly comfortable 
here as I could be in the most elegant palace. 

We have four chairs which were brought from the Empire. I seri- 
ously proposed having three-legged stools; with my usual desire for 
symmetry I thought that they would be more in keeping; but as I 
was told that it would be a great deal of trouble to get them made, 
I was fain to put up with mere chairs; so you see that even in the 
land of gold itself, one cannot have everything that she desires. An 
ingenious individual in the neighborhood, blessed with a large bump 
for mechanics and good nature, made me a sort of wide bench, which 
covered with a neat plaid, looks quite sofa-like. A little pine table 
with oil-cloth tacked over the top of it, stands in one corner of the 
room, upon which are arranged the chess and cribbage boards. There 
is a larger one for dining purposes, and as unpainted pine has always 
a most dreary look, F. went every where in search of oil-cloth for it, 
but there was none on any of the bars; at last “ Ned,” the Humboldt 
Paganini, remembered two old monte table covers, which had been 
thrown aside as useless. I received them thankfully, and with my 
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planning and Ned’s mechanical genius, we patched up quite a respec- 
table covering ; to be sure, the ragged condition of the primitive 
material, compelled us to have at one end an extra border, but that 
only agreeably relieved the monotony. I must mention that the floor 
is so uneven that no article of furniture gifted with four legs pretends 
to stand upon but three at once, so that the chairs, tables, ete., re- 
mind you constantly of a dog with a sore foot. 

At each end of the mantle-piece is arranged a candlestick, not, 
much to my regret, a block of wood with a hole in the centre of it, 
but a real brittania-ware candlestick; the space between is gaily orna- 
mented with F.’s meerschaum, several styles of clay pipes, cigars, 
cigaritos, and every procurable variety of tobacco ; for you know the 
aforesaid individual is a perfect devotee of the Indian weed. If I 
should give you a month of Sundays you would never guess what we 
use in lieu of a book-case, so I will put you out of your misery by in- 
forming you instantly that it is nothing more nor less than a candle- 
box, which contains the library, consisting of a bible and prayer-hook, 
Shakespeare, Spencer, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Lowell’s Fable for 
Critics, Walton’s Complete Angler and some Spanish books—spiritual 
instead of material lights, you see. 

There, my dainty Lady Molly, I have given you, I fear, a weari- 
somely minute description of my new home. How would you like to 
winter in such an abode? in a place where there are no newspapers, 
no churches, lectures, concerts or theaters; no fresh books, no shop- 
ping, calling nor gossiping little tea-drinkings; no parties, no balls, no 
picnics, no tableaux, no charades, no latest fashions, no daily mail, 
(we have an express once a month,) no promenades, no rides nor 
drives; no vegetables but potatoes and onions, no milk, no eggs, no 
nothing 2 Now I expect to be very happy here. This strange, odd 
life, fascinates me. As for churches, ‘the groves were God’s first 
temples,” “and for the strength of the hills, the Swiss mountains bless 
him ;” and as to books, I read Shakespeare, David, Spencer, Paul, 
Coleridge, Burns and Shelley which are never old. In good sooth I 
fancy that nature intended me for an Arab or some other Nomadic 
barbarian, and by mistake my soul got packed up in a christianized 
set of bones and muscles. How I shall ever be able to content my- 
self to live in a decent, proper, well-behaved house, where toilet 
tables are toilet tables, and not an ingenious combination of trunk 
and claret cases, where lanterns are not broken bottles, book cases not 
candle boxes, and trunks not wash-stands, but every article of furni- 
ture, instead of being a make-shift, is its own useful and elegantly fin- 
ished self. I am sure I do not know, however, when too much 
appalled at the hum-drumish prospect, I console myself with the beau- 
tiful promises, “‘ that sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” and 
“as thy day is, so shall thy strength be,” and trust that when it is 
again my lot to live amid the refinements and luxuries of civilization , 
that I shall endure them with becoming philosophy and fortitude. 
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A SONG FOR THE TIMES. 
BY MRS. MOODIE: 
Author of “ Roughing it in the Bush,” etc. ete. 
Awake! there’s work abroad, 
For men and nations too; 
Up, sleepers—take the sword, 
Lest tyrants conquer you! 
Yes, rise from peaceful slumbers, 
The flag must be unfurled; 
When despots league in numbers, 
To trample on the world— 
To quench in blood and ruin 
The rights of honest men; 
Up, brethren, up! be doing, 
Nor stop to question “when?” 


"Tis now ;—the growing storm 
Looms darker every hour; 
Rise, ye high-hearted and free-born. 
Strike, while ye have the power, 
For all men hold most dear, 
For what your fathers fought; 
Unpurchased prayer and conscience clear, 
And truths by martyrs taught ;— 
For home and altars free, 
Unfettered port and press, 
For man and liberty, 
For God! and nothing less. 


To break once more the iron yoke 
Your fathers burst in twain; 
Who deemed its power for ever broke ;— 
tise up and smite again. 
Barbariec Russia rears 
In Liberty’s stern face 
Her host of serried spears, 
Her hordes of savage race; 
To crush all moral worth, 
Both human and divine, 
And banish freemen from the earth, 
In dungeons dark to pine. 


Wake! wake! Columbia wake! 
Thy star-gemmed scroll unfurled 
Shall bid the despot quake— 
Regenerate the world! 
Join with thy British sire 
To crush the common foe, 
With all the warrior’s fire 
The patriot’s saered glow. 
Give freedom to the slave, 
By tyrants forced to groan;— 
Be truly great and barve, 
Emaucipate thine own! 
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By Poland’s groans and cries, 
By trampled Hungary— 
Call on thy freemen to arise 
For outraged Liberty! 
By Italy’s dull chains, 
Rusted with blood and tears— 
By brave Circassia, that maintains 
A hopeless war of years; 
Strike for each prostrate land, 
Now doomed to crouch and bleed; 
Lift high the avenger’s hand, 
In Europe’s hour of need. 


When crowns and thrones have passed, 
Like pageants of a day, 
And men shall own at last, 
The mild Redeemer’s sway— 
And truth and moral worth 
O’er all the world shall be 
Man’s highest claim to birth— 
His true nobility ;— 
And one religion shall unite 
Each adverse race and creed, 
And faith shine stainless as the light, 
That all who run may read— 
Then one heart-gladdening shout shall rend the sky, 
Columbia! Albion! France and Liberty. 


OUR SUNNY EMELINE. 


BY A. B. C. 
Ix the land where flowers are filling 
With perfume the balmy air— 
Where the birds their lays are thrilling 
Sweetly through the circling year, 
Far from murmuring fount or rill-side, 
Or the grove’s refreshing shade— 
*Neath the blue sky—on the hill-side 
Where the Californian steed 
Proudly prances, the earth scorning— 
There, where falls the bright sunshine, 
Until resurrection morning, 
Sleeps our sunny Emeline. 


Kindred graves afar are lying 
In the soil to memory dear ; 

They, mid scenes of childhood dying, 
Falling for them friendship’s tear— 

Where the Atlantic main is sweeping 
ock-girt hills with ceaseless moan ;— 

She, where bright Pacific ’s sleeping 
Sweetly rests on hill-side lone. 

But we trust the ransomed spirit 
Of our sunny Emeline, 

Joined with theirs doth now inherit, 
Mid fair scenes the bliss divine. 

VOL, II. 3 
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KIT NORTH. 


BY X. Y. Z. 


THERE are those who have gone before us, whose life-long task it 
has been to kindle and keep alive the heart’s best feeling toward 
each fellow man. Like a gentle summer’s day they have lived, shed- 
ding their genial and happy influence upon all around them, and light- 
ening many a weary, burthened heart from its load of care and trouble. 
Such was the world-known “ Kir.” 

Within a few short weeks he has passed away from earth, crowned 
with venerable years, at peace with all the world about him and with 
his God above. An humble yet devoted admirer of the man and the 
good work he has left beind him, would fain essay to pay one poor, 
but sincere tribute to his memory. 

Shall we ere again hold sweet converse, in the kindly pages of 
another ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane ?” Shall we again go out upon the 
heath and hill, accoutered in the “ sporting jacket ” that has been be- 
queathed to all devoted disciples of the chase, by him whose life was 
half-made up of its enjoyments? Shall we ere again in our day and 
generation, behold another ‘“ Christopher,” with all the majesty and 
goodness of him who has gone before us ? 

We have learned to love him as the boy, toadmire him as the man, 
to venerate and bow down before him when old age had stolen upon 
him, whitening the head and furrowing the cheek, yet not tarnishing 
the kindly heart, that beat ever so joyously within. See him as none 
better could paint him: “ A straight and strengthy stripling, in the 
savage spirit of sport, springing over rock-ledge after rock-ledge, 
nor heeding aught as he plashed knee deep, or waistband high, 
through river-feeding torrent, to the glorious music of his running and 
ringing reel, after a tongue-hooked salmon, insanely seeking with the 
ebb of the tide, but all in vain, the white breakers of the sea.” See 
him in “ the bright, black, boundless Dalwhinnie moors,” ‘“‘ Ponto ” and 
“muckle mowed Meg,” companions, the grey heather enshrouding 
many a long-bill, and scary covey, yet not furnishing safe cover from 
three such allied and belligerent powers. Thinkest thou, kindred 
reader, that many a shot was given to the wind on aught but a 
fatal mission? Believest thou that the bold ruffed grouse thundered 
out from his lurk, and whirred away before excited nerves and uncer- 
tain eye, safe from his pursuer? Yet not alone the hero of moor and 
mountain is he pictured in our hearts. The pages upon pages that 
have sprung from his pen, record the gifted genius of the man, and 
are pored over and over by us, when the heart is chilled and care-worn, 
never failing to bring cheerfulness and comfort, with their golden sen- 
timents and words of kindly sympathy. 

Loch and glen, moor and mountain, are hallowed by the name of 
him whe has inspired them oft with his presence, and written down 
the pleasing reminiscences that hang around them. 

The roaring, foaming cataract, that comes tumbling down the glen, 
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is all alive with spangled drops, glistening in the sunlight as in days 
of yore. Down, down into the loch beneath, it sinks away in silence 
and in peace, the type of the closing existence of him of whom we 
write, dying away (as he departed,) calm and placid, beneath the 
broad fern and silvery maple whose whispering leaves are breathing 
soft requiems above. 

Cold and unimpassioned words are ours, that would fain descant 
upon his virtues ; yet not all destitute of warm and generous sympa- 
thy, with the heart that has ceased to throb, do we write. Looking 
down from the shelf above us is the volume that we regard almost 
above price, and on its back, in letters of gold, is labelled “‘ Witson.” 
The shadow of the departed seems hovering about us, and we are not 
alone. 

“Posthumous fame ! proud words—yet may they be uttered in an 
humble spirit. The common lot of man, is, after death,—oblivion. 
Yet genius, however small its sphere, if conversant with the condi- 
tions of the human heart, may vivify with indestructible life some 
happy delineations, that shall continue to be held dear, by suceessive 
sorrowers in this vale of tears.” Aye, long, long will thine “‘ contin- 
ue to be held dear,” from generation to generation. Unborn ages 
shall yet recount thy words, “ vivifying with indestructible life,” full 
many a sorrowing heart. 

We sometimes grow tired of this cold, calculating world, where 
each seeks to prey upon his fellow-man, subjecting one-half of created 
humanity, to bend to the caprice and whims of the other. Bickerings 
and discord arise, friends fall asunder, and jealous rage takes place of 
unalloyed affection, to be followed by other short-lived friendships, 
again to be riven and scattered to the cold blasts of worldly conten- 
tion. We ruminate upon such themes as these, and the heart seeks 
solace in the works of such a genius as his, and wanders away in 
thought with him to the mountain solitudes. _Windemere, Windemere; 
hath it not a musical sound? Thy waters lap the green-crested 
shores that encircle thee, in soft and soothing melody ; the hare-bell 
hangs over thy bosom in pensive sadnesss, “and the very birds have 
hushed to softness their once glad and thrilling melodies. Ne’er again 
will thy praises be sung in equal sweetness ; ne’er again will the hills 
around thee be gladdened by his presence. Yet is it not a kindly 
thought, to know that sometimes from the region of the blest, one 
spirit that loved thee on earth, will hover above thy fair bosom, glad- 
ening the heart of animated nature around, and breathing its gentle 
influence upon thy slumbering tide, in life so sweetly hallowed by his 
gentle words. 

We pay our humble tribute to his name, with sincere veneration, 
and love. And although there is nought so pleasing as to pore over 
the memorials he has left us, yet will we not linger here, nor descant 
further upon his radiant virtues. Tranquilly and peacefully, has old 
age stolen over him, loading him with the honors of declining years. 
Still has he journeyed on “ toward the sun-set regions of our being, and 
gone down forever out of sight behind the sacred mountains.” 
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KIND WORDS. 


BY G. M. A. 


“Kinp words can never die, 
Saith my philosophy.” 
TuerE is a talisman, potent and true, 
More precious than that great Saladin knew ; 
O’er deepest of grief it holds gentle control, 
In life’s bitterest moments ’tis cure for the soul. 


There is an elixir, whose charm all untold, 
Transfuses life’s sorrows to better than gold— 
Changes e’en the grim frowns of “Giant Despair,” 
To radiant smiles, such as seraphim wear. 


There’s a blissful fount, where the spirit’s urn 

Is filled with the rapturous thoughts that burn; 

Whose spray, fraught with incense, naught else can impart, 
And sunbeams of hope form the “bow” of the heart. 


There is a balm whose blest odors diffuse 

Influence sweeter than Hermon’s famed dews, 
Which steals o'er the weary pilgrim of time, 
Like the air of his youth, in its rosy prime. 


Wouldst thou know where this fountain of incense springs, 
Or the balm its refreshing odor flings, 

What the talisman is, of such wondrous power, 

The elixir to pour on the bitter hour? 


Thou need’st not wander to orient lands, 
Nor descend to the ocean’s gleaming sands, 
Nor search in the lore of curious books, 
But in kindly words and in kindly looks. 


RESURGET. 
Great Gop, we know Thee to be just:— 
We know Thy love is over all. 
Thou, who dost watch the sparrow’s fall, 
Doth in remembrance hold our dust. 


Though we should speed on wings of light 
Unto the confines of the sea; 

Still from Thy face we cannot flee, 

We cannot hide us from Thy sight. 


From chaos, and primeval night 
Creation sprung at Thy eommand. 

Yea! Thou didst fashion with Thy hand 
The golden galaxies of light. 
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Thou madest man from out the dust, 

In thine own image, free from stain. 

He to the dust returns again, 

And Thou dost take him:—Thou art jugt. 


Lo! in the summit of his years, 
Crowned with affection and with love; 
He goeth to his home above, 

And leaves us in the vale of tears. 


And passing from our common sight, 
He murmurs, “I have almost done; 
The everlasting day’s begun; 

In yonder sky there is no night.” 


I look upon the vacant chair, 
And question each familiar spot. 
They only answer, “He is not!” 
Oh! heavy heart, he is not there. 


No more! No more! ‘let sorrow flow, 
And grief be sanctioned in our gloom; 
Yet from the portal of the tomb 

A light is shed upon our woe. 


Oh! heavy heart, cease from thy strife ; 
Look up oh! soul, unto thy God. 

He lives ;—he lives in Christ our Lord, 
The resurrection, and the life. 





TO MY FIRST LOVE. 
BY CROWQUILL. 
Tuts heart has beat to many a one, 
To many, passing fair; 
But oh! the Love which first it knew, 
Still lingers fondly there ;— 
Though brighter eyes have beamed on me, 
And rosier lips I've prest, 
The Love which first I felt for thee— 
Yet dwells within my breast. 


Tho’ softer skies are o’er me now, 
And stars shine brighter here; 
Tho’ Nature wears a sunny smile 
And birds sing all the year, 
Yet I would fain them all resign, 
To dwell once more with thee, 
For one sweet smile from lips like thine, 
Were dearer far to me. 


As memory clings around the spot, 
Where first the breath we drew, 

And all our kindlier thoughts are piaced 
On scenes that first we knew— 

So earliest Love still twines around 
The heart which beat to ours, 

As Summer's sweetest dew is found 
Upon the earliest flowers. 
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Puotocraruic Views or Eoypt, Past and Present. By Jos. P. THompson: p. p. 358. 
Boston. Jonn P. Jewett & Co. For sale by Marvin & Hitcncock, Pioneer Bookstore, 
Montgomery Street. , : 


Although not the prince of travelers, Mr. Thompson has given us, on the whole, 
an interesting and instructive book. We must say we waded toilsomely through 
the first nineteen chapters—a hundred and forty solid pages, only relieved by 
the chapter on ‘Cairo the Magnificent”—but having reached the twentieth 
chapter and those that follow, we forgave the author all—all his attempts at fine 
writing—all his uninteresting particularizings of trifles,; which might perhaps 
have been entertaining had we not heard them all before, many and many a time ; 
we forgave all for the deep interest he has imparted to the last half of the book, 
and congratulated ourself that we had persevered with the author until he 
reached the “Hundred Gated City.” His descriptions of Thebes, of Luxor, of 
Karnage, his chapters on Theban and, in general, Egyptian history and antiquities, 
on the Cronology of the Bible, on the religion of the ancient Egyptians, are full 
of valuable information and sound reflections. Where his style rises, it is with- 
out effort, swelling commensurately with the subject. 

As we are giving a “notice” and not a review, we must content ourself with 
two extracts. The author is in Thebes: 

‘Upon the eastern bank of the hill is the temple of Luxor, measuring 800 feet, 
by 200, with a grand colonade of 200 feet and a covered portico of equal length 
facing the river. On its northern side is a sculptured gateway with pyramidal 
towers 200 feet long by 70 in height,—and in front of this, gigantic granite sta- 
tues, and an obelisk of red granite 60 feet in height. The mate of this obelisk 
now stands in the Place de la Concorde at Paris, where it already shows the ef- 
fects of exposure to weather such as is never experienced at Thebes. From this 
Pylon extended for a mile and a half, an avenue or sacred way, planted on each 
side, at distances of from 12 to 20 feet, with huge sphinxes having heads of lions, 
birds, rams, oxen and men. This was as if Broadway, from the Battery to Canal 
street, were lined on both sides with such creations. The remains of these 
figures may be traced along nearly the whole line of the ancient dromos. At the 
northern extremity of this avenue, after passing a series of lofty and massive 
gates, you arrive at the temple of Karnac. To form some conception of this 
structure, we will take as a basis the Croton Reservoir in New York. Drain 
this and suppose its walls to stand 420 feet by 360, and nearly 100 feet high by 
10 in thickness, all of solid stone, in blocks of huge dimensions. In one side of 
this structure make a central doorway 70 feet in height by 85 inches in width; 
plant in front of this a long double row of sphinxes and statues, each a single 
block of stone weighing several hundred tons; within the vacant reservoir, all 
xround the walls, build a corridor supported by 30 massive columns on each side 
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and down the centre a double row of columns of red granite, each a single shaft 

50 feet high, and terminating in an expanded leaf, and you have the Outer Court 

of Karnace. 

In the wall opposite the entrance, make another gateway, higher, broader, 
deeper, its lintels 41 feet long, and before this plant statues 80 feet high. Upon 
the opposite side of the wall build another court or portico of the same exterior 
breadth as the first, and 329 by 170 feet in the clear, and to sustain its roof of 
stone erect 134 columns, varying from 42 to 66 feet in height, and from 27 to 36 
in circumference ; this forms the grand hall of Karnac; beyond this build an 
avenue of obelisks each 70 feet high, and other massive gates and colossal figures, 
together with a sanctuary of red granite 40 feet square—the whole of this part 
occupying an area of 600 feet by 400; at the farther end of this erect another 
building, 400 feet wide, supported by 52 huge columns, and back of this another 
massive wall and corresponding gateway; and on this area of 1180,¢feet by 420 
you have the main temple of Karnac. Then upon each side of this, and in the 
rear, build long avenues of sphinxes and colossi—to the south-west especially, an 
avenue a quarter of a mile long, connecting with the main building through a 
serries of four massive gateways, another temple fully one-half its size; and all 
around dispose smaller temples and gateways, till a circuit of a mile and a half 
is filled with the surroundings of the stupendous pile: then mount the front gate- 
way of the original reservoir and look at Karnac. Two thousand feet back of 
you is its outermost gate; 1,200 feet back of you the rear wall of the main 
edifice, upon whose superficial area you could arrange just 50 Broadway Taber- 
nacles side by side; while to the right and left are other temples that would 
look grandly if they stood alone, but which are mere appendages of this. [The 
ruins of the temple of Karnac would reach from Montgomery up to and across 
Kearney, Dupont, Stockton, Powell and nearly to Mason street; and yet we call 
San Francisco a moderately grown city. What must the hundred-gated city 
Thebes have been, one of whose temples was of such enormous size.] As I gazed 
upon these ruins of 4000 years, and imagined the Thebes that then was, New 
York dwindled into an infant in the lap of a giant. Yes, proud upstart of this 
nineteenth century, the so called empire city, commercial emporium of the west, 
great metropolis of the new world, if thy rivers should sweep over thee and 
bury thee awhile, not all the stone of thy Croton Reservoir, and the City Hall, 
and the Astor House, and of a hundred churches forsooth, would make one pile 
like Karnac; nor could any of these furnish a single stone for the lintels of its 
gates. Yet Karnac that began to be in that other ninteenth century before 
Christ, is not yet a ruin. These eyes have looked upon it and have measured 
thee, O, ninteenth century !” 

History or CALIFORNIA FROM ITS DiscOVERY TO THE Present Time. By E. 8. Capron. Bos- 
ton. Joun P, Jewetr & Co. For sale by Marvin & Hrtrconcock, Pioneer Bookstore, Mont- 
gomery Street. 

A year in California with its changes, is as a half century—nay, a century—in 
some other countries. A work on California, therefore, to be valuable as a source 
whence our eastern friends may gain a knowledge of the condition of affairs here 
at the present time, must have been made from notes recently collected, and can 
only be of immediate service for six months or so. Such is the work under no- 
tice. Mr. Capron has, comparatively speaking, but just left the State. He has 
traveled much within our borders, and has brought to bear a careful, discrimina- 
ting mind. “California, its history, ete.,” is the result of his observations and in- 
quiries, and we can recommend it to our readers in the east, as in the main 
correct. Nor is it without interest to the resident Californian. It is a singular 
characteristic of the human mind to peruse with interest a description of those 
very scenes and events among which it moves and lives, and of which, therefore, 
it is thoroughly cognizant. If one has witnessed for instance the seizure and ex- 
ecution of a culprit by a vigilance committee, he reads the accounts of it in the 
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journals of the next morning with avidity. To our domestic readers, this book 
will be found to contain much matter of interest. 

Besides, the works on California that appear from time to time, giving, as they 
have in general, impressions of the country at the period when they were penned, 
form of themselves a valuable library, in which the rapid changes and the swift 
and astonishing development of the State, can be profitably studied. This vol- 
ume has therefore, not only an immediate value, as preserting a picture of Cali- 
fornia as it is now, but a permanent value, assuming an important position as it 
does, among its kindred volumes; and every Californian should possess it. 

In Part First the writer gives a brief history of California from its discovery 
and settlemgnt to the present time. He might, it is true, have laid more stress 
upon the difficulties experienced by the early missionaries, their stratagems, ete., 
ete, while subdting the Indians and gathering them around the Missions, But 
for what he has done, we, for one, are thankful. In the first chapter, the reader 
will find a vivid and correct picture of the early domestic scenes of old Califor- 
nians; in the second a brief though lucid account of the capture of California by 
the Americans. 

Part Second contains an excellent description of San Francisco at the present 
time. Part third is devoted to the gold mines, mining and the miners; and part 
fourth consists of a journal of the voyage from New York across the Isthmus 
hither. 

We do not mean to say that the volume is correct in all its statements. We 
notice in fact several statements at which the Californian will be apt to smile. 
He remarks, for instance, that the Digger Indiays of the north and east are pro- 
bably more stupid, filthy and depraved, than those of other sections of the State. 
So far as the Indians of the east are concerned, this is doubtless true; but it is 
well known that the Indians of the north, the “Pitt River” and other tribes, are 
exceedingly ferocious as compared with those who traverse the eastern and 
southern hills and plains. He enumerates certain places as pueblos, about which 
there exists considerable doubt, and neglects to mention several about which 
there appears to be but little doubt. He speaks of Marysville and Nevada as 
competitors of Sacramento, Among the business streets of San Francisco, he 
mentions Stockton and Powell, and leaves out of his list Davis, Drum and East 
In his list of wharves, Clay, Washington, Jackson and Vallejo, four of the most 
important piers we have, are not alluded to. One of the most unpardonable 
errors he makes, however, is in stating that San Francisco has as yet done little 
for public schools, and that no fund has been provided for their support. So 
egregious a blunder is too rediculous to require any correction at our hands. As 
a general thing, too, his statistics are unreliable. The population of the cities 
and towns in the interior, as given by him, are, however, an exception to this re- 
mark. With regard to that of San Francisco, we would make one remark. 
The population of the county is set down in the volume before us at 36,000. 
This amount was gained from the census returns. In a conversation, how- 
ever, which we had with Mr. Nesbit, the census agent, after he had made his 
returns, he informed us that he was only enabled to obtain 36,000 names, but 
that he was sure from information he gathered while making the enumeration, 
that the population of the city alone, did not fall short of 40,000. 

We will close the notices of errors by the following extract: 


“op 


LIGHTS OF PERSON AND Property.—These are as secure here, and the viola- 
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tion of either is redressed with as high a regard to forms and principles of law, as 
in any other city in the American Union. A more vigilant or a better organized 
police cannot be found in any city. For so numerous a population, crime is re- 
markably rare. This result is secured by the certainty of punishment, which 
always attends detection and conviction. [Rather equivocal.] Both the civil 
and the criminal branches of the law have, it is true, those imperfections which 
are incident to every new system; but the promptness with which these are cor- 
rected on discovery, shows that the people are desirous to enjoy ultimately the 
blessings of an efficient, sound and pure judiciary.” 

Isn’t that amusing? Nevertheless, the above errors excepted, with perhaps a 
few more, the work is correct and interesting. We intended to present a few ex- 
tracts, but space warns us to a close. 

Lire ON THE PLAINS AND AmonG Tre Diee@rnes: pp. 884 Auburn and Buffalo, WELLER, 

Orton & MULLIGAN, For sale by Lecount & Strona. 

We predict for this volume a high popularity, and for its author a weighty purse. 
It is the best of its class we have seen. Its narrative is straight-forward and not 
overdrawn; its style is somewhat careless, it is true, at times, but always lively ; 
and the interest is kept up to the end. The author goes into no lamentations 
over his sufferings—no petty snarlings at the trials experienced by himself in 
common with all the caravan who came hither over the Plains in 1849. In fact, 
one of the charms of the book is the contrast ever kept up between the bright 
and heartily good natured, and light hearted and almost jocose manner which 
the author preserves throughout, and the under current of gloom which deepens 
from the time he represents himself as reaching the Platte, to the moment when 
he fords the American River, and goes dripping into the the “Tent City of the 
Plains,” Saeramento. 

“Old Block” has already gained an enviable reputation as writer, by fugitive 
newspaper articles, and it is matter of congratulation that we are at last pre- 
sented with efforts of his pen in a substantial as well as elegant form. The con- 
eluding chapters of the work, faithfully treating of the spirit of speculation rife 
in California during the fall of ’49, of the rapid growth and condition of the 
cities, of the character and customs of the Digger Indians, of the state of society 
here, and of the various kinds of mining, are particularly interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

We have marked at least twenty passages for extract, to serve as specimens 
from the wealth of the work, but must of course content ourselves with a few. 
The reader who came across the plains, at least, need not be assured of the fidel- 
ity of the following description : 

“A racoon had been killed on the previous day and an ample share was divided 
with our mess. As the merit of fresh meat is not properly appreciated at home, 
where it is too common, owing, no doubt, to the ordinary way of preparing it, 
I beg to append a recipe for the best mode of preparing coons for the delicate 
taste of epicures: Mem: First catch your coon and kill him, skin him and take 
out the entrails; cut off his head, which throw away; then, if you have water 
to spare, wash the carcass clean, but if not, omit the washing; parboil an hour 
to take out the strong must, then roast it before the fire on a stick; while it is 
roasting, walk ten miles fasting to get an appetite, then tear it to pieces with 
your fingers, and it will relish admirably with a little salt and pepper, if you 

1appen to have them. A tin cup of coffee without milk, taken with it, makes, 
under the circumstances, a feast fit for the gods.” 

Of the scene presented on first striking into the main road over the plains 
after having been a month away from settlements, Mr. Delano says: 
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“For niles, to the extent of vision, an onimneted mass of beings heuibe upon 
our view. Long trains of wagons, with their white covers, were moving slowly 
along; a multitude of horsemen were prancing on the road; companies of men 
were traveling on foot, and although the scene was not a gorgeous one, yet the 
display of banners from many wagons, and the multitudes of armed men, looked 
as if a mighty army was on its mareh; and in a few moments we took our sta- 
tion in the line, a component part of the motley throng of gold-seekers.” 

Here is a volume in a wanenec The coat fits some one among the Anglo- 
Saxons; “alas my country-men! 

> 

“A sign stood near the road labeled ‘ post-office,’ with a notice that one of the 
company was about leaving for the States, and would carry letters, ete., ete.— 
‘price half a dollar.” Many a half dollar was left, but those letters which our 
company left for their friends, never reac ‘hed them, and it was only a pleasant 
ruse to gull travelers and ‘raise the wind.’ ’ 

We close the “ Life on the Plains” with reluctance. Peruse it by all means. 
FASCINATION, oR THE PurLosopry OF CHARMING; ILLUSTRATING THE Privcirpies or Lire IN 

CONNECTION WitH Seimir aND Matrer, By Joun B. Newman. For sale by Marvin & 

Tlirencock. 

There is a class of readers—unfortunately a large class in America—for whom 
this book will doubtless be a source of much interest. We must confess that 
owing perhaps to an unfortunate constitution of mind, a melancholy disposition 
to be incredulous, it was with no little labor on our part that we glanced through 
its pages. Its popularity is indicated from the fact that the eopy before us is one 
of the “Tenth Thousand.” In the form of conversations between a very credu- 
lous lady and a very learned doctor, the subjects of “Charming,” the “ Discovery 
of Fascination,” “ Physiology,” the “Double Life of Man,” “Spiritual States,” 
“Stages of Dying,” “ Prevision,” “Somnambulism,” “The History of Fascination,” 
ete., ete., are treated and illustrated by anecdotes; not but there is a great deal 
of truth in the book. In short it was evidently written to catch the pennies, 
and it must be eonfessed the learned doctor has furnished a species of intellee- 
tual food much craved after by thousands of Americans. We recommend it to 
the Biologists, Mesmerists, Electro-Biologists, Spiritualists, et id omne genus. 


Tue Reporters Manuva. By Anprew J. Grauam. For sale by MArvriy & Hrrcucock, Pio- 
neer Bookstore, Montgomery street, between Jackson and W ashington. 


This book can have, from its nature, but a limited sale in California. It is an 
exposition of the reporting style of Phonography. We have examined it and 
find that it contains many useful hints, even to the practical reporter. Of course 
it supposes a thorough acquaintance in the student of long-hand phonography. 
To such as have mastered this important portion of the science, we can heartily 
recommend the work under notiée. 

PrysioLoGy AND Prrenotogy. By Mrs. L. N. Fow er: pp. 209. New York. Fow ers 

AND We Is. For sale by Marvin & Hircncock, Pioneer Bookstore, Montgomery street. 

A series of familiar lessons on Physiology and Phrenology, designed for the use 
of children and youth ia schools and families, Perhaps a little prematurely 
brought out, so far as the schools are concerned, but containing much useful in- 
formation on Physiology, pleasantly told. 


Hints Towarp Rerorms. By Horace Greeiy: pp. 425. New York. Fow.rrs & WELLS. 
For sale by Marvin & Hircucock, Pioneer Bookstore, Montgomery Street. 


To the American mind “ Horace Greeley” does not signify a tall, slim, awk- 
ward man merely, with light flaxen hair, a white hat, a worn-white cotton 
umbrella, with one-half the collar of his long drab eoat bent the wrong way in 
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the act of dressing and left so during the day, and with the back portion of the 
bottom of the left pantaloon leg hitched up and held by the top of the boot leg ;— 
the name signifies, The New York Tribune, a host of ideas on “The True,” and 
“ Reforms,” each with one eye squinting towards the ideal and the other towards 
the practical, boldness and persistency of purpose, and the whole surrounded by 
an atmosphere of influence around which gravitate numberless lesser lights. 
The reader can judge, as well as we can tell him, what manner of book that is, 
to which the name of “Greeley ” is attached. 


An Exposition OF THE INVOLUNTARY Powers AND InstTINCTs OF THE HuMAN Minp. By Joun 
Bovee Dons. 


[We have received the following “ notice ” from an esteemed friend. It touches 
upon a subject with which, we freely confess, we can have no patience; the sub- 
ject of “spiritual rappings.” We have decided, however, to violate our rule, 
although thereby it might be presumed that we are 
willing to treat the matter in a serious style. That a new field for scientific re- 
search has been opened in these latter times, we are prepared to admit to its 


” 


and insert the “ notice, 


fullest extent; but the loose, unsatisfactory investigations of men and women 
whose scientific attainments are about as deep and opaque as a layer of varnish, 
who are almost totally inexperienced, so far as the true principles and correct 
modes of scientific experimenting are concerned, the insane efforts, the humbug- 
gery, and the hasty conclusions of the soi disant professors of the mystery, are, 
in our view at least, too rediculous for serious consideration.—Ep. PIonEERr. } 

The author is, perhaps, the most successful mesmeriser and electro-psychologist 
of the age; while he is not in the least impressible himself. His experiments 
have been scientific, with a view to the discovery of truth, and the results have 
been remarkable. He, therefore, occupies the most favorable position to test the 
the principle of involuntary motion, such as rapping, moving furniture, ete, and 
the intelligence connected with these manifestations. Electro-psychology has 
been his favorite study for twenty years, and he now claims with no little 
egotism, the discovery of a natural cause for the phenomena, commonly called 
spirit manifestations, which he contends must be adopted in preference to the 
supernatural of Judge Edmonds. 

Ile says that Judge Edmonds, A. J. Davis, and such like, who have visions, are 
naturally in that impressible psychological state, similar to that of the somnam- 
bulist.or mesmerie subject, whom he can at will make believe and swear to it, 
that a walking cane is a rattlesnake, or that the Moon is green cheese. He 
would, doubtless, wager the proceeds of his book that he can throw his Honor 
himself into such a state, that he would kiss a cow, or hug a lamp-post, and 
swear "twas an angel! 

While he scouts the idea of departed spirits having anything to do with Ais 
manifestations, he seems thoroughly satisfied of the truth of animal-magnetism 
and clairvoyance, and proceeds to build a plausible theory on a natural basis, of 
which departed spirits (unless they were good men and_ spiritually informed be 
fore they departed) can have no conception; but which is intelligible to the 
humbles in this life, if he resigns his own perverted understanding and will to 
his natural instinets, the medium through which God and Nature speaks. 

Ife divides the human race into three general classes. The first class embraces 
those who endeavor to look at things calmly as they are, who listen attentively 
to the teachings of Nature and Revelation, and build upon the solid foundations of 
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reason, truth and philosophy. The second class embraces the superstitious and 
eredulous ; and the third class embraces the skeptical, who believe nothing but 
what their priests tell them, or what is fashionable, and who pronounce every- 
thing that is original, hwmbug! He thinks with Dugald Stewart, that “ unlimited 
skepticism is equally the child of imbecility as implicit credulity.” 

He proceeds then to show how the mind is divided into voluntary and involun- 
tary powers; one the seat of reason, understanding, will, etc.; the other the seat 
of instinct and involuntary motion. That by the passivity (however produced) of 
the voluntary powers, the equilibrium is disturbed and the involuntary parts of 
the brain (which control the circulation of the blood, ete., and sustain life) are 
surcharged with electricity, and occasion nervous motion, raps, convulsions, and 
sometimes electric sparks from the extremities. Ile says that all of the animal 
creation have more or less mind, and the same division of the brain appears; and 
the same equilibrium must necessarily exist between the voluntary and involuntary 
powers (or parts) of the brain. That animals of the lowest species, sometimes, 
by instinet, evince the most superior intelligence, and when it is considered that 
man’s instincts are as far superior to the instincts of lower animals as man’s rea- 
son is to the reason of lower animals, we will no longer wonder at the superior 
intelligence of the clairvoyant, of which his reason is entirely unconscious, He 
insists that God makes himself known through the involuntary powers of the 
mind, and when these instincts are uncorrupted by reason, education or habit, 
they are as wnerring as the flight of a bee, because God directs them; when sus- 
tained, aided and strengthened by the understanding, and education, and habit, 
man approaches Divinity and looks into futurity. He argues “that the powers 
of inspiration and prophecy exist in the hwnan mind, and by communing with 
God, the mind is brought into a condition to arouse the instinctive principles of 
our nature into action, and from these all the wonders which have been vouch- 
safed to inspired men have emanated.” 

After disposing of Judge Edmonds, Andrew Jackson Davis, and that school of 
spirit rappers, he demolishes Von Reichenbach and his theory of the odic force 
satisfactorily. To the spirit-rapper the book is a damper, to the christian and 
philosopher it is full of interest. 

[We suppose our correspondent means that Mr. Dods demolishes Reichenbach 
and Liebig, and their theory, satisfactorily to himself.] 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


“ With news the time’s in labor and brings forth 
Each minute some.” 

June 16. Mr. Lewis Blanding received his commission as Associate Law 
Avent before the Board of U.S. Land Commissloners, and took the oath of office 
hefore Judge Hoffman. . . . A new steamship ealled the Polynesian arrived, on. 
hundred and thirty-three days from Philadelphia. . . . Capt. Alex. Matthews, 
of the ship Lord Dufferin, was stabbed by the carpenter, John McGowan. 

June 17. The Brother Jonathan arrived, fifteen days from San Juan, bringing 
534 passengers... . Judge Baker resumed the functions of presiding officer of 
the Reeorder’s Court. 

June 21. The prize of $1000, offered by Mr. Bateman, for the best drama, was 
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awarded to a person styling herself U. F. M. W. W., who immediately presented 
the money to the Orphan Asylum. ... A new Engine for the Monumentals 
arrived from New York. . . . Felicien David’s grand Oratorio of the Desert was 
performed at Musical Hall, by the Sangerbund and Philarmonic Society, and 
an orchestra of thirty performers, the recitative by Mr. Leach and the tenor by 
Mr. Beutler. 

June 22. The modified grades were adopted by a joint convention of the 
Common Council. . . . It transpired that the fortunate competitor for the Prize 
Drama was Mrs. Bateman herself, a discovery which caused great dissatisfaction 
and considerable excitement. . . . In the District Court Win. B. Sheppard was 
found guilty of the murder of Henry C. Day, on the evening of the 5th April. 

June 23. The handsome store of A. Austin & Co., on Montgomery street, was 
thrown open for the inspection of the public. . . . News was received by the 
French Barque Surprise of the storming of the Imperial entrenched camps at 
Shanghai by a combined force of American and British, and of the removal of the 
Imperial troops from the neighborhood. . . . Orders were received from the See- 
retary of War, transferring the Head Quarters of the Department of the Pacific 
from San Francisco to Benicia... . A woman named Sporn was murdered by 
her husband in Sacramento. 

June 24. Mr. George Loder had a benefit at the Metropolitan and Mr. C. R. 
Thorne at the American Theater. . . . A meeting was held at Musical Hall for 
the purpose of securing to Rev. Dr. Scott a permanent residence in California. 
... The P. M.S.S. Fremont arrived from San Diego, bringing news of the arrival 
at that place on the 12th ult. of Col. Gray’s Pacific Railroad Surveying party. 

. Company L, Third U. 8. Artillery, Capt. Kelley, marched from the Presidio 
on their way for Benicia. . . . A servant girl, named Mary Bradley, committed 
suicide in consequence of depression of spirits, caused by pecuniary loss. . .. A 
house on Stockton street was entered during the night and robbed of various 
valuable articles. 

June 25. On the oceasion of the closing performances at the American Thea- 
ter, under the management of Mr. C. R. Thorne, that gentleman was presented 
with a beautiful gold watch and chain, by the members of his company. .. . 
Lucrezia Borgia was performed a second time at the Metropolitan, Madame Anna 
Bishop in the part of Luecrezia, Miss Gould in that of Orsini, Beutler as Genaro. 
... The U.S. Cutter, N. L. Marey, arrived from Guaymas, bringing a number 
of the passengers of the Petrile, who had been imprisoned and treated with great 
cruelty by the Mexicans. . . . A number of persons were baptised at the Market 
street wharf by the Rev. Mr. Taylor. . . . Hughes, the pedestrian, accomplished 
the extraordinary feat of walking eighty consecutive hours without stopping. 
The original wager was $1000, but it is believed $500 more was taken at the door 
for admission to see him, besides numerous outside bets. 

June 26. The Bateman Children commenced a farewell engagement at the 
Metropolitan Theater. . . . A party of squatters located themselves in the Public 
Square, bounded by Post, Geary, Powell and Stockton streets. 

June 27. Wm. B. Sheppard, convicted of the murder of Day, was sentenced 
by the District Court to be hung on the 28th of July. . . . Foley, convicted of 
manslaughter of Dunn, the editor of the Pacific Police Gazette, was sentenced to 
three years imprisonment in the State Prison. . . . An incendiary attempt was 
made upon the house No. 159 Commercial street, but was frustrated by the 
prompt action of the firemen. . . . During the last three days 1,622 Chinese emi- 
grants arrived in the city. . . . A number of Chinese were fined by the Recorder 
for disorderly conduct. 

June 28. An ordinance was passed by the Board of Aldermen, setting apart 
the $18,000 derived from the sale $100,000 Bonds of the city to Wells, Fargo & 
Co., for a Special School Lot Fund. . . . The Prize Drama, entitled The Mother's 
Trust, was presented at the Metropolitan Theater, to an immense audience. 

The children of the Pilgrim Sunday School had a pienie at the Lone Mountain 
Cemetery. . . . The members elect of the Democratic General Committee met in 
the District Court room for the purpose of organizing. Upon canvassing the 
returns, if was fouud that the Anti-Electionists had a majority of nearly 100 votes 
over the Elcetionists. An attempt was made to refer the matter of the primary 
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elections to a committee of three, which gave so much dissatisfaction, that seven- 
teen of the members present, withdrew ; they afterwards had a meeting in the 
Grand Jury room of the U.S. District Court, where they drew up a series of 
resolutions, expressive of their position and their were of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting from which they had receded. ... A fire broke out ina 
house on Market street, but was extinguished hefewe any material damage was 
done. . . . Two men named Frost and Paine had a difficulty at Angel Island, in 
which the former shot the latter in the head, causing his death instantly. 

June 29. The ordinance declaring the modified grades, the ofticial grades of 
the city, with a few exceptions, was passed by the Board of Assistant Aldermen. 

The Union Theater was opened under the management of Miss Laura 
Keene; the performances were of a highly interesting character, and the per- 
formers some of the most talented of their profession. . . . Mr. J. Gorham Bond of 
Mass, was drowned while on a sailing excursion in the bay. . The body of 
Adam Spohn, who murdered his wife, was discovered near Sutterville ; from its 
appearance it was concluded he had committed suicide. . . . A broker named 
MeCann who had an office on Pacific street, was arrested for swindling in the 
purchase of gold dust... . Police stations were established on the corner of 
Greene and Stockton streets, and at the engine house opposite the Oriental Hotel. 

Mr. Murdock gave Shakspearian Readings at Musical Hall for the benefit of 
the Ladies’ Protective and Relief Society. 

June 30. An assault was committed by Mr. H. L. Bateman upon Mr Frank 
Soulé, editor of the Chronicle. The former was invited to the attack by an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Chronicle of that morning, commenting upon the prize 
drama transaction. .Meeting Mr. Soulé at the corner of Clay and Montgom- 
ery streets, he struck him with his fist, and afterwards drawing his pistol, fired 
several shots at him, none of which took effect. A large crowd gathered at the 
spot, and the excitement was intense. The parties were separated and Mr. Bate- 
man taken before the Recorder, where he gave bail for his appearance next day. 
Mr. Soulé and others addressed the crowd, and it finally dispersed. 

July 1. The L 8.8. Yankee Blade arrived 14 days from Panama; the Nica- 
ragua S. S. Sierra Nevada 12 days from San Juan, and the John L. Stevens 134 
days from Panama, bringing dates from Europe to May 26, and from the States 
to June 7. Maurice Strakosch, the celebrated pianist,” arrived by the J. L. Ste- 


vens. . The Steamships Golden Gate, Pacific and Uncle Sam left, earrying 
away gol 1 dust to the amount of $2,067, 876 57. 
Juiy 2. The press announced the appointment of Hon. T. J. Henley as — 


intende nt of Indian Affairs in C alifornia, in place of Lieut. Beale, removed: « 

Charles Weller as Postmaster for San Francisco, and Hon. Pedro Carillo as i 
veyor of the port of Santa Barbara. ... Mr. Robert F. Greely, an eminent 
writer, arrived by the Yankee Blade. . . . “Mr. Robert Kemp had a benefit at the 
ed the occasion was further distinguished by Mrs. Sinclair appearing 

Amia, in the French play of “Elle est Folle.” . .. Messrs. Vinson and Me- 
C ‘losky hs id a complimentary and farewell benefit at the American. 

July 3. John Gardiner, convicted of the manslaughter of Mr. Pratt, second 
mate of | the steamer Sierra Ne vada, was sentenced by the U. 8. District Court to 
two years and six months imprisonme nt, and a fine of &5. . . . The case of Mr. 
H. 1. Bateman, charged with having + committed an assault w ith deadly weapons 
upon Mr. Frank Soulé, came up in the Recorder’s Court for a preliminary exami- 
lation. 

July 4. The day was properly celebrated. 

July 5. The examination of Mr. Bateman before the Recorder was resumed. 

July 6. The Bateman case was concluded, and he fined only $300... . The 
Wasonic Record, a new monthly paper, made its first appearance. . . . The ordi 
nance adopting the moditied grades was passed by the Board of Aldermen. 

\lso, an ordinance appropriating $680,000 for the expefses of the ensuing fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1855... . J. H. Purkett, Esq., delivered a lecture before 
the Mercantile Library Association upon the subject “ Emanuel Swedenborg.” 

July 7. Miss Kate Hayes gave a farewell concert at the Metropolitan Theater. 

_ A coneert wa viven at Musical Hall for the benefit of the German Benevo- 
lent Society. The performances consisted of various selections from the operas, 
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and the 0. le Symphonie of the Desert Madame Anna Bishop, Herr Mengis, Mr. 
Leach, Mr. Herold, the Turn Gesangverein, Sangerbund and Philarmonic Society 
volunteered their services. . . . T he thermometer stood at 82 in the shade. . . . 
The California Pioneers had a meeting and elected officers for the ensuing year. 

July 8. The Bateman Children closed their farewell engagement at the Metro 
politan. . . . A fire broke out in the rear of the Presbyterian church on Howard 
street, but was extinguished before any material damage was done. . . . Consid- 
erable excitement was produced by an attempt to fence in a portion of Merchant 
street claimed by Mrs. Latimer. This lady had previously sold it to the city, but 
having not yet been paid, she endeavored in this w ay to regain possession. The 
excitement was further increased by a ditticulty which occurred between the 
Mayor and City Marshal, the latter refusing to obey orders when commanded by 
the former to tear down the fence ; he was in consequence impeached, and an in- 

vestigation of the charges against him was commenced by the Board of Assist- 
ant at a special meeting on that evening. 

July 9. A fire broke out in the second story of the El Dorado Saloon, Front 
street, corner of Clarke, which before it was extinguished, destroyed property to 
the v value of $7,000. . . . Three houses were blown down on Law’s wharf. 

July 10. The Whigs of the city held a primary election for Delegates to the 
Whig State Convention. ... A fire broke out in Pacific street, near Dupont, 
also on Jackson, near Kearney, but both were speedily extinguished. . An 
extensive fire raged in the flourishing city of Columbia, almost completely de- 
stroying it. 

July 11. The city was visited by a conflagration which commenced in the 
Golden Gate Hotel, at the north-west corner of Davis and Oregon streets, destroy - 
ing property to the value of near 300,000. . James Turner, convicted of dis- 
orderly conduct and sentenced to 30 days confinement or pay a fine of $300, 
endeavored to obtain a writ of habeas corpus, discharging him trom confinement 
or releasing him on bail till his appeal was heard, but was denied on both peti- 
tions by the County Court. 

July 12. The Board of Aldermen met in special session to investigate the 
charges made against Brandt Seguin, City Martial, for misconduct in office. 

July 13. A destructive fire visited Sacramento, which reduced to ashes nearly 
one-third of the city... . The Monumental Company, No. 6, went with their 
splendid new engine to the assistance of Sacramento. .. . The Board of Alder- 
men, sitting as a High Court of impeachment, continued the examination of the 
charges against the City Marshal... . Monumental Engine Co. No. 6, had a 
grand celebration and parade in honor of their handsome new engine, lately 
received from Baltimore. 

July 14. The steamship America was sold under a judgment of the U.S. 
Court, to Messrs. Lueas, Turner & Co., for $95,000. 

July 15.. The P. M. 8.8. Sonora arrived, 12 days from Panama, and the Steam- 
ships Sierra Nevada and California departed for San Juan and Panama, carrying 
away treasure to the amount of $1,805,953 33... . Ole Bull arrived, also Mr, 
and Mrs. James Stark, after a prosperous sojourn in Australia. 

July 16. The Board of Aldermen concluded its examination of the charges 
against the City Marshal. 

July 17. The Bateman Children gave a benefit at the Metropolitan Theater, 
in aid of the Fireman’s Charitable Fund. . A line of stages established by Mr. 
Alonso MeCloud, commenced running between Oakland and Stockton. i 

July 18. Backus’s Minstrels made their re-appearance at San F rancisco Hall. 

The ste samship Cortes arrived, 12 days from San Juan. . . . The Democratic 
Cc onvention commenced its session at Sacramento. A scene of uproar and confu- 
sion ensued in consequence of the disagreement of the two parties, the Election- 
ists and Anti-Electionists. . A new bell, weighing 2.564 pounds, was hoisted 
to the be lfry of the First Congres: ational Church, and rung its tones so loud and 
sonorous as to exceed those of the city alarm bell. The Board of Aldermen 
found the City Marshal guilty of the “charges made against him, and suspended 
him from office till the 1st of September. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

Parntinc. W. S. Jewerr.—The degree of civilization to which any people 
have advanced; is best indicated by the development of the esthetic fac- 
ulty. The ardor of their love for the beautiful may be detected in their every 
day literature, the encouragement given the arts and sciences by the masses, the 
artists and artisans and professors who can live among them, and find their sup- 
port at their hands. With this as a basis of judgment, we can, without boasting 
say more for California than for any community of our years on the surface of 
the earth. Like a lusty youth, we are careless and unconscious of our strength. 

Much might and should be said of our intellectual wealth, but at this time we can 
only eall attention to one branch of the Fine Arts—Painting—and to Mr. Jewett 
as its leading professor among us. It is not only matter of congratulation, that 
we have an artist of so much merit, but that there are Californians of taste 
enough to keep him constantly employed. 

Mr. Jewett came to San Francisco in 1849, bringing with him an enviable rep- 
utation. The estimation in which he was held in New York as a student and an 
artist, are indicated by the fact that as a student in the Academy of Design he 
bore off the second prize among sixty competitors, on his first trial, while was 
on his second, he took the highest prize; and by the fact that just as he 
starting for California, he was informed that he had been selected by the Com- 
mittee to paint the Governor of New York, for the the Governor’s Room in the 
City Hall, New York City. His arrangements for departure were however made, 
and he could not stay to fill the commission. Upon his arrival here, he was wel- 
comed by many of his former acquaintances, and put immediately to work with 
his pallet and brush. Weare sorry to say, that many of his first California pic- 
tures have been taken out of our State by persons returning to the East. Still, 
enough remain to test his merit both as a portrait and as a landscape painter. 
Ilis landseapes of California scenery are few, but so well executed as to cause the 
regret, that his suecess in faces and figures has been such as to crowd his studio 
with them to the exclusion of the others. 

Among the best of his pictures now in this city, combining both landscape and 
figures, is that of Capt. Grayson and his family, which hangs in the Hall of the 
Society of Pioneers. This is truly and exclusively a Californian picture. No 
country but this could produce such a scene. The family are represented as 
having gained the summit of the Sierra Nevada, after a journey of two thousand 
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miles in length and as looking thence upon the Valley of the Sacramento. The 
seene combines the grandeur and sublimity of the mountain with the richness of 
the vale; the magnificent distance of the broad plain, with the beauty of the 
winding stream and the graceful sweep of the sloping hills, varied by forest and 
prairie, lawn and rocky glen. While over the whole rests that peculiar, purple, 
blending, afternoon atmosphere,—that indescribable light, whose parallel can only 
be found among the vales of Italy. It has been objected to this picture—and 
with justice—that the costume of Mrs. Grayson and of her little boy, cannot by 
any possibility be historically correct. The error is too glaring to leave any 
doubt that the artist is at fault for it. Allowances should be made for the wishes 
of the parties for whom the picture was painted. We cannot but feel that Mr. 
Jewett owes it to himself to carry out his own true idea, and remove the drawing- 
room, or rather promenade, aspect from the dresses of the mother and child, and 
give them more fidelity to the thought that a trans-continental journey has just 
been accomplished by the party. 

Mr. J. has now upon his easel two landscapes, one of mountain and mining 
scenery, the other of ocean and shore, that promise high excellence. But, as we 
have remarked, most of his time has been spent upon portraiture; and in this 
branch of the art, in our judgment at least, he excels in the appreciation and rep- 
resentation of female beauty. He has also in his studio some difficult subjects, 
handled with a classic truth, power and beauty, worthy of high praise. Among 
these we can speak of one only, viz:—a full length picture of Mr. J. E. Murdoch 
as Hamlet. 

The legitimate objects for the pencil are multiplied almost to infinity. A single 
rock, a single leaf, or fruit, or animal,—a combination existing in Nature, and 
finally, those creations, whose elements exist in Nature, but whose compositions 
are no where to be found except in the creative faculty of genius. Nor are the 
objects of the pencil numerous alone; they are to be found at all elevations, so 
to speak ;,from the simple pear or orange, that the merest tyro can paint, up 
into those*rare regions where float ideas, which can only be reached and under- 
stood and thoroughly appreciated and grasped by the broadest intellects. In 
estimating an artist therefore, we should consider the elevation of that immaterial 
region to which he has mounted to seek for his idea; the ease with which he 
mounted; the grandeur, dignity and complicated nature of the idea he has select~ 
ed from the many that float there ; the thoroughness with which he conceives the 
idea and the manner in which he drags it from the misty hights, and fixes it for 
the gaze and admiration of the world. 

That Mr. Jewett laid out for himself a most difficult work, can hardly be 
denied. It is a simple figure, it is true; but how many thoughts and conceptions 
converge there as a center. It is a single man;—but it is that created man, 
which taxed the wealthiest mind in the production—that man that stands ever 
the type of the combined scholar, gentleman and philosopher,—that char- 
acter which has, and, for ought we know, always will command the highest 
respect, nay, veneration, of our race,—a character whose depths have not yet 
been sounded—in short, the man Hamuer. The artist had therefore to appreci- 
ate and depict the poet’s idea of the character; a work of no little magnitude in 
itself. Nor was it a picture of Hamlet alone, that Mr. Jewett was to paint; he 
was called upon to combine with the representation of Hamlet—the artist, Mur- 
doch. If he painted Murdoch simply, even in the dress of the Dane, how should 
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we see Hamlet speaking in the picture? If he represented merely, (we say it in all 
respect, )}—if he represented singly and solely, the highest conception of Hamlet, 
where would Murdoch be? It was the combination of the two, that constituted 
one of the first points of difficulty. The actual man, Murdoch, was to be 
sublimated towards that conception which we have of Hamlet; while the 
ideal character—“ Hamlet,” was to be brought down to meet the actual man, 
who for the moment rises to its representation. That Mr. Jewett has. struck 
the exact medium and produced a perfect picture, we will not say. Per- 
haps, (the youthfulness of the face excepted,) there is a little more of Murdoch 
than of Hamlet in the picture. A little more age in the face for Murdoch, and 
a shade more dignity in its expression, for Hamlet, would to our eye, at least, 
have been an improvement. But that the artist has approached the just medium 
with most admirable nearness, and that the picture is a work of genius, we ‘dare 
avow. 

Nor was the above mentioned difficulty the only one with which Mr. Jewett 
had to contend. Hamlet had been painted numberless times, and the artist has 
shown no little originality in selecting the instant at which to catch him and 
transfer him to the canvas. The conception is not a trite one. So far as we 
know, the same subject has never been attempted before; and yet it is one of 
the sublimest that could have been chosen in the whole range of the play. Ham- 
let stands before you on the canvas, while in the midst of that sublime rhapsody, 
—‘“ What a piece of work is a man! How noble a reason! How infinite in facul- 
ties! in form and moving, how express and admirable! in action, how like an 
angel! in apprehension, how like a God!” 

He has just uttered the word “Gop ;” the lips have not quite closed, the whole 
figure is not yet at rest. It has not just commenced to move intu the appropri- 
ate attitude, nor have the lower limbs and the body stiffened into the posture 
to which you know they will come. They are represented the very instant 
before they have reached that condition towards which they have been thrown, 
and to which the momentum received from the thought will carry them. The 
consequent effect in the picture is action. 

As a proof that this is no ordinary work of art, we would state that one can- 
not see all its beauties at asingle glance. It demands, and will repay, study. In 
fact all Jewett’s pictures, however they may strike one at the first glance, are of 


” 


that kind which “grow upon the beholder,” as in fact do all pictures, possessing 
any real merit. As one gazes, the excellences of his “Murdoch’s Hamlet” steal 
out, one after the other, like stars at evening twilight. At first, perhaps, you 
notice the ease of the figure,—its flowing lines and grace; the gesticulation is 
most appropriate; the right hand is not raised upwards, nor is the eye as though 
God were above, but Hamlet looks off, and the right arm moves off towards an 
elevated distance, while the left is depressed, flowing out naturally. The effect 
therefore is not weak, as is would be, had Hamlet the appearance of endeavoring 
to represent, by the open, double gesture, the greatness of the thought. The 
effect is vivid from the unconscious feebleness represented by the gesticulation, 
combined with the evident awakening mental appreciation of some portion, at 
least, of the thought just suggested. 

Then, as you gaze, you find stealing out from the face more and more distinetly, 
the fine expression of the ecstasy, excited for the moment, and indicated by the 
slight play of the muscles about the corner of the mouth before it settles into 
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repose. And as you look still longer, there dawns upon you the dreamy cast of 
the eye, as Hamlet is lost, for an instant, to all around him in the grandeur of his 
just uttered thought ;—and almost immediately it strikes you that he seems awak- 
ening the more to its illimitable depths even, than he was awakened when he 
uttered the words. And then, you feel from the indescribable expression of the 
face and the momentary pause of the gesture, that his mind, having passed over 
the borders of that thought, is just commencing to sink along into its depths. 
And finally you perceive, underlying all, an expression of dignity and maturity 
of thought, which was Hamlet’s, although we confess not so much as we could 
have desired. Hamlet, was himself thirty years old, while in actual maturity of 
mind, he was at least forty. In addition to this, the character stands at the head 
of the drama, and is only satisfactorily represented by the mature and experi- 
enced actor. The age of those who have performed the part, the great thoughts 
that Hamlet uttered, all tend to give the public an impression with regard to his 
looks, which can only be satisfied by an appearance of ripe maturity, when he is 
depicted on the canvas. Murdoch, too, although by no means a veteran, can hardly 
be called a young man, and as the picture purports to represent not only Hamlet, 
but Murdoch also, we cannot but feel, that a few more marks of age in the face 
would be an improvement. 

But we must hasten to a close. The accessories are such as to add beauty to 
the central thought. The breadth of manner—the chiaro oscuro of the picture is 
in strict keeping with the sentiment, while the coloring is deep-toned and 
rich. We understand that this admirable Californian specimen of the Fine Arts, 
is to be purchased by an association of Mr. Murdoch’s friends and to be retained 
in the State. 


MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL. 

RECORD OF THE Monto. From June 24 to Jury 25.—We have devoted so 
much space to the stage in months gone by, that we may well be pardoned a 
brief review on this occasion. The exodus of the star is not closed yet. One 
by one they are leaving us, and from present appearances we shall soon be quite 
bereft of them. To be sure we have rumors without number, of the probable ad- 
vent of a second immigration as numerous as was that of last spring; but thus 
far, with the exception of Mr. and Mrs. Stark, who, after all, stole upon us una- 
wares, and Ole Bull and Strakosch, whose arrival was nearly as unexpected, the 
rumors have as yet been unfulfilled, and the balance of trade, or rather the “ bal- 
ance of stars,” is decidedly against us. Stark makes up for a host, it is true, but 
the numbers that are left can almost be enumerated on the four fingers and 
thumb. Since our last, Kate Hayes has departed for Australia, where she will 
doubtless reap another golden harvest; and ere our next, Mr. Murdoch will have 
landed among the New York piers. In addition to these, we must chronicle the 
departure of Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Thorne, Miss Kate Denin, Miss Emily Thorne, 
and Messrs. MeClosky, Rolfe and Harris, for Australia, which took place per 
Fanny Major, onthe 8th of July. By the way, we would remark that Miss 
Hayes availed herself of the same opportunity for passage, after having given a 
farewell concert at the Metropolitan on the 7th July, which was attended by a 
crowded audience. We understand that Messrs. Edwin Booth and D. C. Ander- 
son also intend leaving for Australia per first conveyance. Our Sydney and 
Melbourne friends will find in Mr. Booth, undeveloped genius of a high 
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order. Although he is young, the indications are unmistakable which point to 
him as the son upon whom the mantle of his lamented and gifted father will fall- 
Mr. D. C. Anderson has long and deservedly held a high reputation, both in Cal- 
ifornia and the older States, as a delineator of “old men.”. 

The American Theater closed on the evening of the 25th June, and has been 
demolished to make way for a more elegant temple to the comic and tragic 
Muses. 

During the third week of our record, Lee & Marshall’s Cireus were in town 
and performed to “crowded tents.” Backus’s Ethiopean Minstrels, having econ- 
cluded a successfnl tour through the interior, opened the San Francisco Theater 
on the 18th July, where they are still drawing full houses. 

The Monplaisirs have been delighting the citizens of Sacramento and Stockton 
during the past month. Mr. C. A. King and his company opened the theater at 
Downieville on the 4th of July. 

David’s Ode Symphonie, The Desert, was performed for the second and third 
times on the evenings of the 28th June and the 7th July, at Musical Hall. 

Tue Merropo.itan.—The first week of our record opened with the Batemans. 
The prize drama, “The Mother's Trust,” was brought out during the week. We 
ean simply say, whatever the other pieces were, the very general opinion was, 
that this was a failure, whether we look at its moral, its “characterization,” or 
its literary merit. No heed was paid to expense, however, in putting it upon 
the stage. The Batemans occupied the stage two weeks, when Mr. Murdoch 
commenced his farewell engagement. He performed every evening of the third 
week, and every other evening of the fourth, alternating, during the latter, with 
Madame Bishop, who appeared in Der Freischutz. That Mr. Murdoch is very 
artistic in his renderings, every one must admit; but to our mind there is a lack 
of genuine heartiness in almost every thing he undertakes. He never seems to 
fling himself away into his parts—to deceive the spectator into the temporary be- 
lief that he is the character he may be representing, and to bear the whole house 
off with him in a storm of enthusiasm. He is too scrupulously nice ; he polishes 
too much—so much so, that one often fails to see through the shining outside the 
genuine soul within. So far as we are concerned, we have tried sincerely to over- 
come this feeling; but, unfortunately perhaps, have tried in vain. It is, we are 
most willing to say, the only fault we can find with him. He is too artistic. 

Musicat.—The past month has been somewhat barren of pleasures to the 
music-loving world ; nevertheless, we have to record the production of the stan- 
dard opara of “ Der Freischutz,” and the advent and appearance of those celebra- 
ted artists, Strakosch and Ole Bull. These are novelties sufficient to compensate 
us for the dearth of other attractions. 

Der Freiscuutz.—Von Weber's Opera of “Der Freischutz,” holds a position 
among musical works of the highest rank, and its announcement always attracts 
a full house. No lover of music is willing to allow an opportunity of hearing 
this opera to pass without availing himself of it. Its great merit is admitted, 
and it is always placed by the cognoscenti far in advance of most modern compo- 
sitions. It may appear bold in us to differ from this established opinion; indeed 
such a course will be considered rank heresy by many of our readers, and we, 
therefore, hesitate in awarding to the work a less exalted position. Giving ut- 
terance, however, to our unbiassed opinion, we do not consider it as worthy 
the praise it has received. There are certain passages of the opera which are 
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unquestionably among the greatest of musical compositions; but, taking it as 
a whole, it is not a pleasing production. A great portion of the music is pur- 
posely of a strange and unearthly character; and supposing such a style indis- 
pensable to the intended effect, we give it the award of full suecess; but, how- 
ever successful the composer may have been in producing wild and curious com- 
binations, startling and abrupt changes, and demoniac sensations, he does not in 
these passages succeed in producing music. It may be clever to imitate closely 
unmusical sounds with musical instruments, but to do so at this day would be 
considered an outrage on good taste, and he who should now attempt it 
would signally fail. Genius should create not imitate. We have no respect 
for imitations, even of pleasing sounds; and though the latter, perhaps, do 
not offend the cultivated ear, yet they are not emanations of genius. But be- 
sides this, the plot of the opera is bad, because it is impossible. We have never 
yet seen a successful attempt to represent the demoniacal ; hell on the stage is 
always ridiculous, and devils and hobgoblins serve only to create laughter by 
their absurdity. There is no delusion. The audience cannot participate in the 
imaginary world of the composer, and thus we have ludicrous exhibitions of the 
infernal, accompanied by harsh, discordant and unpleasant sounds. Such a style 
may suit the gloomy imagination of the Germans, but it finds no sympathy in 
the healthy, cheerful minds of Americans. The opera was well put on to the 
stage; there was no fault whatever, to be found with the scenic effect; we have 
never seen it better represented, and we have often seen it much worse; the 
only fault we find is with the opera itself; Americans may witness it once from 
curiosity, but they can derive no pleasure from a second attendance. The houses 
were very full, but principally composed of our German population. The ae- 
companiments are some of them magnificent. The peculiarities of the various 
instruments are brought out with grand effect, and to them we can listen with 
genuine delight. Some of the choruses are unsurpassed, and possess a world- 
wide renown; but after sitting through the whole opera, the audience must carry 
away with them a vivid impression of the absurdities of the performance, rather 
than the deep, holy feelings that music should awaken, and lingering melodies 
echoing in the heart. 

Ore Buit.—But the grand novelty of the month, that which marks it as an 
epoch in our musical history, is the appearance of Ole Bull. It must have seemed 
strange to him, and difficult to realize, that after coming thousands of miles, to 
a strange land, he should appear before a crowded audience composed of old 
friends; but so it was. They were gathered from many lands, but they had lis- 
tened to his magic tones before, in far distant homes. By such an audience his 
reception could not be otherwise than cordial, and the weleome which he received 
must have surpassed the expectation even of the man who has excited every- 
where an enthusiam unparalleled in the history of instrumental triumphs. 

There is no audience in the United States so critical in their taste, so capable 
in judgement, and so exacting in their requirements, as that of the Metropolitan. 
While they generally listen to the feeble efforts of the debutante, and encourage 
the timid and bashful novice, they listen with the watchfulness and impartiality 
of judges to the performances of those who come before them heralded by the 
trump of fame, and claiming preéminence. The applause which the performance 
of the great violinist elicited, had not the hearty earnestness and swell of the 
welcome, There was an evident touch of disappointment in it. He did not 
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come quite up to their expectations. While ready to award him at once superi- 
ority over all other artists living, we found him not equal to his own fame. This 
seemed to be the general feeling of the audience, and unless our memory fails us 
sadly, this was the fact; he was not equal to himself. Years ago, when he start- 
led New York with the mysterious tones he drew from his unpretending instru- 
ment, there were others in the field who contested the palm of glory with him, 
and yet he bore away that palm; among his rivals was Vieuxtemps, who was 
declared by artists to be his superior; but the people, with unanimous voice, 
gave their verdict for Ole Bull. To the science and skill of Vieuxtemps they 
listened with amazement; but Ole Bull possessed a witchery, a power to draw 
forth tones which they had never heard before, which charmed their ears and 
carried their very souls captive. This was not art, it was genius: the power lay 
in the soul and not in the skill and science of the artist. This insured his success 
wherever he went; it inspired poets, and they, in fervid and glowing lines, have 
embalmed his fame. 

But this power is now wanting. We believe that it only sleeps, or that perhaps 
he does not appreciate a California audience. Tricks upon the violin we have wit- 
nessed usque ad nauseam. They are the accomplishments of the juggler. Does 
Ole Bull consider us incapable of appreciating genius? Let him appeal to the 
heart of his audience—not tothe fancy. We have heard that he has suffered from 
ill health—that he is enfeebled by sickness—that in fact Ole Bull is not himself. 
This must be the cause, for his heart was not in the work. He played skilfully, 
but mechanically. The selections of music too, were not judicious. Is there 
nothing new under the sun? -Must we forever hear the “Carnival of Venice?” 
and poor “ Yankee Doodle Dandy”—no great affair at best, and very difficult to 
make music of—must our ears be forever tortured with distortiong of this miser- 
able air?) Away with these abominations—this wretched trickery! There was 
a. Frenchman once, who announced in his programme, that the “Carnival of 
Venice” would not be performed. We commend his example to Ole Bull, and 
he ean include in that announcement “Hail Columbia” and “Yankee Doodle,” 
without diminishing the attraction of his concerts. 

Maurice Strakoscu.—Strakosch was not so well known to the audience, but 
his reception was flattering in the extreme, and he grew in favor with each suc- 
ceeding effort. He possesses great brillianey, delicacy and certainty of touch and 
perfect command of the instrument; but like his colleague, he seemed more 
desirous of exhibiting skill and science, than of charming his audience. No one 
who listened to him could doubt his power in this latter respect, and many 
wishes were expressed that he could be heard in music which was of itself more 
pleasing. His success was decided, and the audience heartily indorsed the repu- 
tation he brings with him from other cities. 

We are compelled, for want of room, to limit our remarks, but shall avail our- 
selves of a future opportunity to notice this artist in a manner more commensurate 
with his great merit. 

We cannot close, however, without noticing the great addition to the attrac 
tion of these concerts, afforded by the singing of Signor Leonardi. He grows in 
favor, and it is a matter of regret that he cannot more frequently be brought 
forward. Ilis voice, his knowledge of his art, his general accuracy, and withal 
his skill as an actor, has established his position among us as an artist of high 
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rank, and the public will gladly welcome the announcement of some of the Italian 
Operas in which he can be properly cast. 

Nor can we close without at least one word respecting Mrs. Voorhies. This 
estimable lady has been received with marked favor by the audiences at the Me- 
tropolitan. Several of her songs, particularly her “Bonnie Dundee,” have been 
sung with spirit, and have elicited loud encores. 

Tue Union Tueater.—We believe there was not a resident in San Francisco 
who was not rejoiced to learn that Miss Laura Keene was about to open the 
Union Theater ; not one that did not hearti!y wish her success in her undertaking. 
Her intentions were laudable and her plan believed to be feasible. She proposed 
to gather around her the flower of the stock artistes in California, and to present 
nightly to the public elegant comedies, rich farces, and occasionally a brilliant 
spectacle; to draw to herself such accessories as would enable her to produce 
plays all of whose parts should be taken by excellent performers in the different 
lines, although none might present superiority of the very first order; and thus 
to give to a representation that fullness, roundness and completeness seldom seen 
where the “star system” is adopted. Far be it from us to say aught, or to be 
understood to imply aught against stars and the starring system, as adopted by 
managers. Both systems—that adopted and so brilliantly carried out by Mrs. 
Sinclair, and that adopted and so happily consummated by Miss Keene—have 
their excellencies, The Union and the Metropolitan can therefore hardly be con- 
sidered as rivals, in the strict sense of the term. 

The Union opened on the 29th June, and when we state that Miss Caroline 
Chapman, who in her line has no equal in America, to say the least,—Messrs. 
Phelps, Wheatleigh and Coad, and the comic Spear, form members of her large 
and excellent corps dramatique, those who have not attended the Union, can 
well conceive how excellent are the representations there given. In fact this 
little theater is justly a place of elegant resort, and deserves to be supported by 
the permanent residents of San Francisco, Such a place of amusement is a credit 
to the city. We are happy to indorse it, as we know that strict care is taken to 
expurgate from the stage anything which might offend the delicate ear. And in 
this connection we would desire to do away, so far as in us lies, the silent but 
unmistakable feeling excited in the minds of some, against the establishment, on 
account of an unfortunate title given to one of the strictly unexceptionable pieces 
presented there during the past month. We sincerely trust that Miss Keene, who 
is now in her proper element, will meet with the cordial support of our citizens. 

Tue Srarxs.—As our readers are well aware these artistes, after a most bril- 
liant career in Australia, have at length returned to the home of their adoption. 
Mr. Jas. Stark makes his first appearance at the Metropolitan, in the character of 
Richelieu, on the 31st of July, the very eve of the issue of this number. He 
needs no encomium at our hands. He will have drawn his crowded house, he 
will have been called out to receive his hearty “welcome home” before this 
notice is read. We have no fear of his success. His Richelieu, his Lear, his 
Werner, his Beverly will carry him in triumph wherever he goes. In our next 
he will come before us prominently for notice. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
We have received the following communication from Mr. Sternen C. Mas- 
sett, for our Editor’s Table. It will be seen that it is not spelled in accordance 
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with the Pipesville vocabulary, but has been written in Mr. Massert’s “ better 
style.” 


My First view or ConstantinopLe.—In the summer of 743, I left the City 
of “Notions” in the bark “George Henry,” Captain Michael Watson, bound 
for Malta and Smyrna, and finding myself in the last named place, with 
a fortnight at my disposal, I thought I would take a small peep at the 
“Golden Horn,” and see as much as possible of the “City of the Suitan,”—the 
far-famed Constantinople ;—now, the stamping ground of the great European 
struggle. I found myself at anchor in the Golden Horn, about midnight. 
To the left we had just passed the “Seven Towers,” peeping out above 
the dark walls; everything was still—no rattling of carriages, no noise of any 
kind. Here then burst upon my view the far-famed “City of the Sultan.” The night 
was clear, and the silvery moon shone brightly in the heavens. Groves upon 
groves of cypress trees followed each other in quick succession; then the bold 
mountain scenery, surrounding it on the Turkish, as well as on the Asiatic side, 
gave to it a grandeur indescribable. Hundreds of glittering minarets, towering 
white, and majestic, their spires tipped with silver, and domes of gigantic mosques, 
rose up betore me. Then came the Seraglio, and harem of the Sultan, consisting 
of palaces rather modern than otherwise, and a very large range of rooms, resem- 
bling the cells of a prison. The wall, about which I had heard so much, is yet 
remaining, and is four miles in extent. This marks the limit of the ancient city 
of Byzantium, called so, when occupied by the Romans, under Constantine the 
Great. The Rhamazan, or Turkish festival was still being kept up, and the sight 
of this immense city, by the bright light of the moon, was imposing indeed. 
Thousands of variegated lamps, in the form of stars, and different kinds of flowers 
trembled in the air, and then the cupolas of all the mosques, illuminated so mag- 
nificently, that they seemed to spring from an ocean of variegated fire! My eyes 
drank in with enthusiasm the magic of the scene before me, and my dreams that 
night were as fairy-like and lovely as the wondrous scenes I had that day wit- 
nessed. The next morning I, with my friend Captain Paige, of Bangor, Maine, 
went on shore early; the beautiful bay was literally covered with caiques, dart- 
ing by me like arrows every minute, filled with veiled women, and men of many 
lands. They are long, narrow wherries, covered in the most elegant manner, 
adorned with golden bronze; but are so lightly built, as to be in constant danger 
of upsetting; you have therefore to sit down at the bottom, and try and preserve 
the necessary equilibrium, by inflexions of the body, either to the right or left, 
as may be requisite from the motion of the waves. They have the most delicious 
divans, cushions, ete., on which to recline, and are rowed by Turks, dressed in 
the whitest linen, fitting close to the skin, full sleeves, and trowsers coming to 
the knee, and on the head a red cloth skull cap, called a fez, with long flowing blue 
silk tassel. I was told there were over 90,000 of these fairy-like boats on the 
Bosphorus. The hire is very reasonable, on account of their great number ;—I 
paying only a couple of piastres, or about four cents for my trip. 

We first went to Pera, and put up at the Hotel de l'Europe, kept very nicely 
by an Italian. It is really a capitally conducted house, or at least was at that 
time, and exclusively the dwelling of the Franks. It is situated in a long avenue 
ealled the Corso of Pera; and from the windows of the front room, 1 witnessed 
many extraordinary sights, while from the back, one of the most magnificent pan- 
oramas I ever beheld, was presented. Underneath, to the immediate left, was 
stretched out the beautiful harbor of Top-hana; to the right was Galeta, built, I 
think, by the Geonese; still beyond, the “Golden Horn,” upon whose waters 
hundreds of colossal ships, from all parts of the Globe, were quietly resting. 
Passing them you will see hundreds of little caigues, cutting through the waves 
like dolphins. On the opposite shore lies Constantinople, with its pointed Serag- 
lio tower, its splendid cupolas and its thousand slim minarets, peering upwards 
into the air. Across the Bosphorus, in another quarter of the world, yet hardly 
half an hour's trip, lies Scutari, with aii its beautiful groves of cypress. The 
mountain chains of Asia I could see in the distance, and the charming “ Prince 
Islands” raised their heads from the bosom of the sea of Marmora. 

Taking a walk through the bazaars, I noticed a large crowd collected at the 
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corner of one of the streets, and upon enquiring of my companion, was told that 
one of the celebrated “story-tellers” of Constantinople was delighting his numer- 
ous auditory with the recital of some extraordinary legend. The fellow was 
perched some feet above his listeners, seated in the same way a tailor wouid be 
on his bench. It was ludicrous in the extreme, to watch the astonished faces of 
the crowd. : 

I took with me letters of introduction to an English gentleman, who had resided 
some thirty years in Stamboul, to whom I was indebted for many attentions ; his 
son was my constant companion in my ramblings, and we made together some 
delightful excursions. Having expressed a great wish to visit the “Sweet 
Waters,” we accordingly hired a eaique, and off we started. It is situated on the 
shores of the Bosphorus, near an Asiatic castle, in a very lovely meadow, through 
which the river meanders. The Sultan has a country residence here, to which 
he retires in the summer time. On our arrival, the scene was novel, pisturesque 
and beautiful. The meadows and hills around shone in a fresh, verdant dress, and 
thro’ the tall eypresses glittered the Sultan’s splendid Kiosk. Here were hundreds 
of Turkish men and women, seated in groups upon the grassy carpet. We took 
with us some provisions, expecting to remain one or two days, should the wind 
and weather prove agreeable. So we unpacked our edibles and drinking a little 
sherbet, fairly revelled in the beauties of this enchanted spot. The matchless 
scenery I shall never forget; after a long walk we returned to our boat, intend- 
ing to proceed still further up the Bosphorus, In the distance, I saw the lightly 
clad figures of some beautiful Greeks, gliding through the intricacies of their 
native dances, whilst from the grove the sound of their merry voices floated 
through the air like the notes of the nightingale. . 

From the shore I heard the guitars of the Sicilian and Italian mariners; the 
sky, sparkled with a thousand lights, and the moon, like a meteor, rising from out 
the waves, shed its silvery light over all! 

GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have, much to our regret, been compelled to lay over several notices pre- 
pared for this number. Among them is one on the Unitarian Sunday School 
Celebration at Lone Mountain Cemetery, and another from the pen of one of 
America’s most gifted writers, entitled, “Edueation in California—Santa Clara 
College.” With regard to the latter, we would state, that it was only received 
at the very last moment, when everything was arranged for our issue, except the 
brief space we are filling with this paragraph. No matter, it will “keep,” and 
shall appear next month. We have inserted a brief tribute to the memory of 
“Christopher North,” (received from an esteemed friend) but shall take occasion 
next month, either ourselves or through a contributor, to express our views more 
at length upon the character and writings of the lamented Wilson. Among the 
poems handed over to the compositors, are “The Gold Diggers,” “The Coaster’s 
Fate,” “Thoughts at Sea,” by Poetaster, “The Nonpareil,” “Sweet Orphan 
Alice,” “Some Good in All,” and several others, whose titles have slipped our 
memory. You are all at the mercy of “Mr. Foreman” now, who disposes of 
them as best he can. Several prose articles are also awaiting insertion: among 
them “A Sketch by J. P. A.,” “The Trees of Calaveras County,” and “ Impressions 
on visiting San Francisco.” We move to amend the old ery of “Pay the poor 
printer” by substituting therefor “Pity the poor Editor.” Now here, for in- 
stance, is a paper, that should have “gone in” last month. But the best we can 
do, is to lay it before you now; and if your ears are set (no insinuations, we 
assure you) for a touch of delicate humor, listen. The meter of the stanzas limps 
a little, but no matter: 


Mr. Eprror:—I should not trouble you at the present time, were it not that 


my wife, Mrs. Mullet, (with whose vast reputation you are doubtless familiar,) has 
VoL. II. 16 
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been lately afilicted with a severe attack of Cacoethes Scribendi, and the disease 
has unfortunately proved contagious; so, voici the result. I am naturally a quiet 
and retiring man, but little disposed to appear before the public, but Mrs. Mullet 
has expressed a wish to that effect,—and her will is law. The fact is, she merely 
wishes me to open the way for the appearance of her own productions in the 
pages of your magazine, of which she is pleased to express a high opinion. She 
has on hand a great number of poems of every description ; some of the “sweet, 
pretty” Rosa Matilda order; others, dark and despairing,—stormy and chaotic 
fragments; and sonnets saturated with melancholy, nightingales, and all that 
sort of thing ;—and, I will tell you in strict confidence, she is about to publish an 
epic, called “ Morpheus ;”—which, to use her own vigorous phraseously, is to be 
a “stunner.” She confidently expects to have a niche in the Temple of Fame, and 
dine with the Dutchess of Sutherland, in the course of three months, that is, 
about the time the twenty-fifth edition is issued. In addition to her other aecom- 
plishments, this gifted votary of the Muses, has the power of spirit-rapping to 
any extent, and holds communion with statesmen, poets and warriors of all ages, 
from Amos Cottle up to Belisarius. Isend you with this, a letter she lately received 
from Hood; and, if you wish it, she will gite you a message from Dr. Johnson, 
on the subject of woman’s rights. She makes some frightful mistakes in orthog- 
raphy, or author-graphy, but she says such trifles are beneath the attention of a 
great mind. But excuse this long preamble; when that charming woman is the 





theme, I forget everything else. 1 will come at once to the articles in question. 
As I am the blushing debutant, Mrs. M. has kindly allowed me to appear first. 
Stranger, if thou wouldst learn a truth, which needs experience more than 
reason, that there are strange sights and sounds to be seen and heard in San Fran- 
cisco, take my arm, and let us sally forth in quest of adventure. It is too early 
in the day for revolvers to be brought into general use, and I think, with the 
exercise of a little judgment, we can pass through the streets unperforated. It is 
a great pity, that in a land of gold, the circulating medium should be lead. Mrs. 
Mullet suggests, that I should go forth clad in armor, after the manner of her 
great ancestor, Charlemange, (she calls him “Charley-monjay.) Let us move 
leisurely along, and note the various specimens of humanity. In this modern 
Babel, one cannot walk a square, without meeting all nations, and hearing all 
languages; the perpetual “ Dites done,” of the Frenchman; the Spanish “aqui,” 
mingled with the gutteral tones of Deutschland and the poly-cornered observa- 
tions of Celestials; while everywhere the Yankee expects and expectorates—(he 
hasn’t time to whittle in this country.) What a magnificent morning! The sun’s 
rays are only to be equalled in brilliancy by those on the drop curtain of the 
Metropolitan, But it waxeth warm; let us go up to Stockton street, and luxu- 
riate under the shade of those majestic trees. Not that way; there is a hand- 
organ in the street; I am sorry to see they are getting as common as original 
ideas on the Hoadley grades, or views from the eastern shore of the Bosphorus. 
This, however, is no common one; its maker must have been a man of great origi- 
nality ; for it actually is not playing the drinking chorus from “ Luerezia,” but “come 


, 


to the sunset tree.” By the way, what is a sunset tree? I cannot imagine unless 
it be the abovementioned trees on Stockton street, which do not intercept the 
view of a fine sunset. Well, here we are; and after having looked at the ladies, 
just begining to make their appearance, and admired the resplendent plumage of 


the gorgeous creatures, we turn “dazzled and drunk with beauty,” (I hope Mrs. 
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Mullet won’t see this last remark,) and gaze upon the lion of San Francisco, par 
excellence, the ANCIENT CastLE. Is it not a venerable ruin? Does it not remind 
you of Ehrenbreitstein, or Drachenfels? One would think it had been transpor- 
ted by magic from the banks of the Rhine. Does it not seem a fitting abode of 
some ruthless and predatory old baron, or some unsanctimonious Bishop—old Hat- 
to, for instance? But where is the moat and drawbridge, the portcullis and donjon- 
keep? Doubtless they are destroyed by the relentless hand of Time; who in 
compensation, has mellowed and toned down the vareigated tints of the ponder- 
ous walls and massive battlements and buttresses. But why, noble baron, do 
you not satisfy your carnal craving by sallying out at the head of your retainers 
and making a foray upon the fat burghers below? Why, oh! why, did you ad- 
vertise for boarders? Verily, we must agree with Burke, that “the days of 
chivalry are gone!” 

But the day is declining. Let us go down and see the steamer off.—Thank 
heaven, we have at last reached the lowest level, after sealing precipices, and 
traversing chasms abysmal, with modest cottages, frighted from their propriety 
by suddenly finding themselves four and five stories high. Confusion to all 
grades! I wonder if San Francisco presents the same horribly cavernous appear- 
ance at the Moon, that the Moon presents to us. Upon the principle that misery 
loves company, the celebrated inhabitant of that chaste orb might rub his hands 
(if he has any) with great delectation. But to return to sublunary matters. We 
find ourselves upon Long Wharf—long no longer—whose glory has all departed. 
It is completely outstript, and overshadowed by its younger brothers—or sisters, 
which is it? I am not certain as to the gender of a wharf. The noise and bus- 
tle of business has long since left it; gone too is its crowning glory, the infant- 
schools, alias, A B C games; where the hisute miner, “with verdure clad,” was 
taken in and done for. Yet, despair not, O, much enduring man, there are still 
left places, where, for the sum of twenty-five cents placed upon the scanty dra- 
pery of the respective divinities, the aspiring youth may win Fame, Fortune and 
“Leebaretee,” besides getting the better of old Time himself; enough certainly 
to satisfy any reasonable man. Push in, ye Californians, and embrace the golden 
opportunity! At last we have arrived at the steamer, and stand amid the idle 
throng, listening to the discordant voices trying to rise above the uproar. There 
are few human voices, which can soar gracefully above the noise made by letting 
off steam. There is an interchange of jokes, not particularly pungent or sprightly, 
but which are abundantly relished by the not very fastidious crowd. When wit 
fails, bottles of liquor are tossed from one party to the other, renewing the inspi- 
ration. There stands on astute individual, who, after gravely contemplating the 
revolution of the wheels for ten minutes, asks a bystander, if she is a propeller? 
Here is another, who, disdaining all ordinary means of access, is insanely bent 
upon climbing an impassible hawser. But who is this, who elbows his way so 
furiously through the crowd, with an expression big with portentious import, 
apparently involving the fate of nations? Does he bring tidings of a great naval 
engagement outside the heads, or is he one of the ill-fated twenty-two victims of 
Mr. Bateman’s new series of “rejected addresses?” Listen, and you shall hear. 
Breathless and perspiring, he hails Smith on board the steamer in these startling 
words: “If you see Jones in Panama, give him my respects!” She is off now; 
they let go the lines; “then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell.” Tats are 
waved, notwithstanding their heavy load of brick, aud the crowd slowly retires. 
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We have done enough for one day, so let us go and dine, and then to the Metro- 
politan to hear singing, as Byron says, “more or less divine.” 


MR. MULLET. 


A RAP-SODY BY THE SPIRIT OF THOMAS HOOD. 


Why ask for a message to earth, 

From one who left earth broken-hearted ; 
Who, even while reveling in mirth, 

In sorrow and bitterness smarted ? 


Why ask then for humor or fun 
From one nursed in poverty’s lap ? 
Or why knock on a table for one 
Who was ne’er known to be worth a “rap?” 


Should I strive to beguile your tedium 
With something of mirth or of jollity, 

Still the wit, which must pass thro’ a medium, 
Can be but of medium quality. 


Yet I'll try to do what I am able, 
And I trust you will not be affronted, 
If a jest which is forced through a table, 


Should come with its point somewhat blunted. 


I don't like this system of rapping— 
Their story so seldom agrees, 

When they in their facts are caught napping, 
The rappers are mere rapparees. 


O, excellent, excellent Mullet! 


shall we hear thy genial words again? 
Ovr leading article for this number is from the pen of Mr. Pollock. 
true, made its appearance in print once before. 
Besides, as it was not published beneath its author’s name—as it con- 


defunct. 


Hen-pecked and—excellent Mullet! 


In fact it is somewhat bewild’ring— 
Their credit it very much mars, 
| When they give to a bachelor nine children, 
| They certainly make sad saux pas. 
| 
| The practice of furniture lifting, 
To my mind but little can prove; 
When tide-tables are constantly shifting, 
No wonder that loose ones should move. 


Your great feats of raising the dead,— 
With all due respect for your merits,— 

May be resolved under this head— 
Merely making too free use of spirits. 


But ghosts are not much used to writing, 
And [ll close this epistle, I think, 

Since none but the spirits of darkness 
Can properly dabble in ink. 


I'll conclude, then, my dear Mrs. Mullet, 
And I hope it may seem to you good, 
But whether it’s sprightly or dull, it 
Is the last you will get from Tom Hoop. 





When 
Thou takest the precedence. - - - 
It has, it is 
But it was in a periodical now 








tains, in our view, the only true rule of poetical criticism, and as it is, in fine, a 
powerful, well written paper, we feel that we could not use our pages to better 
advantage. - - - Anpnow comes “ Mr. Phoenix,” all the way from San Diego. 
He writes us, privately, as though he had’nt the slightest idea that his article 
would make its appearance in type. But don’t deceive yourself, Squibob. We 
would give “twenty; forty, fifty, an hundred ducats” rather than not give place 
to it. It’s “too good to be lost,’—so we willingly left two pages of our own 
gossip from its place, and make way for our betters. 
San Dreco, July 10, 1854. 

Dear Ewer :—As your valuable Magazine is not supposed to be so entirely 
identified with San Franciscan interests, as to be careless what takes place in 
other portions of this great kedntry, and as it is received and read in San Diego 
with great interest, (I have loaned my copy to over four different literary gen- 
tlemen, most of whom have read some of it) I have thought it not improbable 
that a few critical notices of the musical performances and the drama of this 
place might be acceptable to you, and interest your readers. I have been, more- 
over, encouraged to this task by the perusal of your interesting musical and 
theatrical critiques on San Francisco performers and performances; as I feel con- 
vineed that, if you devote so much space to them, you will not allow any little 
feeling of rivalry between the two great cities to prevent your noticing ours, 
which, without the slightest feeling of prejudice, 1 must consider as infinitely 
superior. I propose this month to call your attention to the two great events 
in our theatrical and musical world—the appearance of the talented Miss Pett- 
can, and the production of Tarboacs’ celebrated “Ode Symphonie” of “The 
Plains.” 
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The critiques on the former are from the columns of 7'he Vallecetos Sentinel, 
to which they were originally contributed by me, appearing on the respective 
dates of June 1st and June 31st. 


From the Vallecetos Sentinel, June 1st. 

Miss Petican.—Never during our dramatic experience, has a more exciting 
event occurred than the sudden bursting upon our theatrical firmament, full, 
blazing, unparalleled, of the bright, pS apeeee and particular star, whose honored 
name shines refulgent at the head of this article. Coming among us unheralded, 
almost unknown, without claptrap, in a wagon drawn by oxen across the plains, 
with no agent to get up a counterfeit enthusiasm in her favor, she appeared be- 
fore us for the first time at the San Diego Lyceum, last evening, in the trying 
and difficult character of Ingomar, or the Tame Savage. We are at a loss to 
describe our sensations, our ‘admiration, at her magnificent, her superhuman ef- 
forts. We do not hesitate to say that she is by far the superior of any living 
actress; and, as we believe hers to be the perfection of acting, we cannot be 
wrong in the belief that no one hereafter will ever be found to approach her. 
Her conception of the character of Ingomar was perfection itself; her playful 
and ingenuous manner, her light girlish laughter, in the scene with Sir Peter, 
showed an appreciation of the savage character, which nothing but the most 
arduous study, the most elaborate training could produce ; while her awful change 
to the stern, unyielding uncompromising father in the tragie scene of Duncan’s 
murder, was indeed nature itself. Miss Pelican is about seventeen years of age, 
of miraculous beauty, and most thrilling voice. It is needless to say she dresses 
admirably, as in fact we have said all we can say when we called her most truth- 
fully, perfection, Mr. John Boots took the part of Parthenia very creditably, 
ete., ete. 

From the Vallecetos Sentinel, June 31st. 

Miss Petican.—As this lady is about to leave us to commence an engagement 
on the San Francisco stage, we should regret exceedingly if anything we have 
said about her, should send with her a prestige which might be found undeserved 
on trial. The fact is Miss Pelican is a very ordinary actress; indeed, one of the 
most indifferent ones we ever happened to see. She came here from the Museum 
at Fort Laramie, and we praised her so injudiciously that she became completely 
spoiled. She has performed a round of characters during the last week, very 
miserably, though we are bound to confess that her performance of King Lear 
last evening, was superior to anything of the kind we ever saw. Miss Pelican 
is about forty-three years of age, singularly plain in her personal appearance, 
awkward and embarrassed, with a cracked and squeaking voice, and really 
dresses quite outrageously. She has much to learn—poor thing! 


I take it the above notices are rather ingenious. The fact is, I’m no judge of 
acting, and don’t know how Miss Pelican will turn out. If well, why there’s my 
notice of June the Ist; if ill, then June 81st comes in play, and, as there is but 
one copy of the Sentinel printed, its an easy matter to destroy the incorrect one ; 
both can’t be wrong; so I’ve made a sure thing of it in any event. Here follows 
my musical critique, which I flatter myself is of rather superior order: 


Tae Prains. Ope Sympnonie par Jabez Tarsox.—This glorious composition 
was produced at the San Diego Odeon, on the 31st of June, ult., for the first 
time in this or any other country, by a very full orchestra, (the performance 
taking place immediately after supper,) and a chorus composed of the entire 
“Sauer Kraut-Verein,” the “ Wee Gates Association,” and choice selections from 


” 


the “Gyascutus” and “ Pike-harmonie” societies. The solos were rendered by 
Herr Tuden Links, the recitations by Herr Von Ilyden Schnapps, beth perfor- 
mers being assisted by Messrs. John Smith and Joseph Brown, who held their 
coats, fanned them, and furnished water during the more overpowering passages. 


“The Plains” we consider the greatest musical achievement that has been pre- 
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sented to an enraptured public. Like Waterloo among battles ; Napoleon among 
warriors; Niagara among falls, and Péck among senators, this magnificent com- 
position stands among Oratorios, Operas, Musical Melodramas and performances 
of Ethiopian Serenaders, peerless and unrivalled. Jl frappe toute chose parfait- 
ment froid. 

“Tt does not depend for its success” upon its plot, its theme, its school or its 
master, for it has very little if any of them, but upon its soul subduing, all ab- 
sorbing, high faluting effect upon the audience, every member of which it causes 
to experience the most singular and exquisite sensations. Its strains at times 
remind us of those of the old master of the steamer McKim, who never went to 
sea without being unpleasantly effected ;—a straining after effect he used to term 
it. Blair in his lecture on beauty, and Mills in his treatise on logic, (p. 31,) have 
alluded to the feeling which might be produced in the human mind, by something 
of this transcendentally sublime description, but it has remained for M. Tarbox, 
in the production of The Plains, to call this feeling forth. 

The symphonie opens upon the wide and boundless plains, in longitude 115° 
W., latitude 35° 21’ 03” N., and about sixty miles from the west bank of Pitt 
River. These data are beautifully and clearly expressed by a long (topographi- 
cally) drawn note from an E flat clarionet. The sandy nature of the soil, 
sparsely dotted with bunches of cactus and artemisia, the extended view, flat 
and unbroken to the horizon, save by the rising smoke in the extreme verge, 
denoting the vicinity of a Pi Utah village, are represented by the bass drum. <A 
few notes on the piccolo, calls the attention to a solitary antelope, picking up 
mescal beans in the foreground. The sun having an altitude of 36° 27’, blazes 
down upon the scene in indescribable majesty. “Gradually the sounds roll forth 
in a song” of rejoicing to the God of Day. 

“ Of thy intensity 
And great immensity 
Now then we sing; 
Beholding in gratitude 
Thee in this latitude, 
Curious thing.” 
Which swells out into “ Hey Jim along, Jim along Josey,” then decrescendo, mas 
0 menos, poco pocita, dies away and dries up. 

Suddenly we hear approaching a train from Pike County, consisting of seven 
families, with forty-six wagons, each drawn by thirteen oxen; each family con- 
sists of a man in butternut colored clothing driving the oxen, a wife in butternut 
colored clothing riding in the wagon, holding a butternut baby, and seventeen 
butternut children running promiscuously about the establishment; all are bare- 
footed, dusty, and smell unpleasantly. (All these circumstances are expressed 
by pretty rapid fiddling for some minutes, winding up with a puff from the 
orpheclide, played by an intoxicated Teuton with an atrocious breath—it is im- 
possible to misunderstand the description.) Now rises o’er the plains in melliflu- 
ous accents, the grand Pike County Chorus, 


“Oh we'll soon be thar 

In the land of gold, 

Through the forest old, 
O’er the mounting cold, 
With spirits bold— 

Oh, we come, we come, 
And we'll soon be thar. 

Gee up Bolly! who, up, who haw! 


The train now cncamp, The unpachiny of the kettles and mess-pans, the un- 
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yoking of the oxen, the gathering about the various camp-fires, the frizzling of 
the pork, are so clearly expressed by the music, that the most untutored savage 
could readily comprehend it. Indeed, so vivid and lifelike was the representa- 
tion, that a lady sitting near us, involuntarily exclaimed aloud, at a certain pas- 
sage, “ Thar, that pork’s burning!” and it was truly interesting to watch the 
gratified expression of her face, when by a few notes from the guitar, the pan 
was removed from the fire, and the biazing pork extinguished. 

This is followed by the beautiful aria:— 

“Oh! marm, I want a pancake!” 

Followed by that touching recitative :— 

“Shet up or I will spank you!” 

To which succeeds a grand crescendo movement, representing the flight of 
the child with the pancake, the pursuit of the mother, and the final arrest and 
summary punishment of the former, represented by the rapid and successive 
strokes of the castanet. 

The turning in for the night follows; and the deep and stertorous breathing 
of the encampment, is well given by the bassoon, while the sufferings and trials 
of anunhappy father with an unpleasant infant, are touchingly set forth by the 
cornet a piston. 

Part Second—The night attack of the Pi Utahs; the fearful cries of the demo- 
niac Indians; the shrieks of the females and children; the rapid and effective 
fire of the rifles; the stampede of the oxen; their recovery and the final repulse, 
the Pi Utahs being routed after a loss of thirty-six killed and wounded, while 
the Pikes lose but one scalp (from an old fellow who wore a wig, and lost it in 
the scufile,) are faithfully given and excite the most intense interest in the minds 
of the hearers; the emotions of fear, admiration and delight, succeeding each 
other in their minds, with almost painful rapidity. Then follows the grand cho- 
rus: 


“Oh! we gin them fits, 

The Ingen Utahs. 

With our six-shooters— 

We gin ‘em pertickuler fits.” 


After which, we have the charming recitative of Herr Tuden Links, to the in- 

fant, which is really one of the most charming gems in the performance: 
“ Now dern you skin can’t you be easy.” 

Morning succeeds. The sun rises magnificently (octavo flute)—breakfast. is 
eaten,—in a rapid movement on three sharps; the oxen are caught and yoked up 
—with a small drum and triangle; the watches, purses and other valuables of 
the conquered Pi Utahs, are stored away in a camp-kettle, to a small movement 
on the piccolo, and the train moves on, with the grand chorus :— 


“We'll soon be thar, 
Gee up Bolly! Whoo hup! Whoo haw!” 


The whole concludes with the grand hymn and chorus:— 


“When we die we'll go to Benton, 
Whup! Whoo, haw! 
The greatest man that eer land saw, 
ree, 
Who this little airth was sent on 
Whup! whoo, haw! 
To tell a ‘hawk from a hand-saw!’ 
aT 


The immense expense attending the production of this magnificent work; the 
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length of time required to prepare the chorus; the incredible number of instru- 
ments destro,ed at each rehearsal; have hitherto prevented M. Tarbox from 
placing it before the American public, and it has remained for San Diego to show 
herself superior to her sister cities of the Union, in musical taste and apprecia- 
tion, and in high-souled liberality, by patronizing this immortal prodigy and 
enabling its author to bring it forth in accordance with his wishes and its capa- 
bilities. We trust every citizen of San Diego and Vallecitos will listen to it ere 
it is withdrawn; and if there yet lingers in San Francisco, one spark of musical 
fervor, or a remnant of taste for pure harmony, we can only say that the South- 
erner sails from that place once a fortnight, and that the passage-money is but 
forty-five dollars. 
is JOHN PHCENIX. 

Wirn regard to Miss Pelican, “let the galled jade wince.” We don’t. But, 
bless us, as for “The Plains—Ode Symphonie par Mr. Tarbox,” excuse us, 
we must be permitted to back down, and hand over our hat—the shipwrecked 
hat, relic of the last soirée; we shall send it to San Diego per next steam- 
er;—Adams & Co. - - - We know you have never heard the follow- 
ing amusing instance of clerical humor, which happened in the city of 
Bridgeport, Conn., not long since. It is of too recent occurrence for us to give 
you the name of the'clergyman. Suffice it to say he had called a prayer-meeting 
in the vestry of the church, where, in the due order of things, he gave out the 
psalm commencing, “I love to steal awhile away, etc.” It so happened that none 
of the choir were present, and of course it devolved upon some member of the 
congregation to pitch the tune and lead off for the benefit of the musically 
inclined brethren and sisters. After an awkward pause, a tall, lank individual, 
with sanctimonious face, by the name of Gordon, rose up to come to the rescue. 
He commenced: “T love to steal”—but it was no use, he had pitched it too high. 
So he stopped and started again: “I love to steal”—but it was no use now, he 
had pitched it too low. So he shook his head gravely, and made another trial : 
“TI love to steal” —roared he, but unfortunately his voice broke, and for the third 
time he paused. At this juncture the clergyman, who was one of those men that 
could never let a good thing pass, though he tried ever so strenuously, arose 
with a twinkle in his eye, and taking up the hymn book, quietly remarked, “ In 
consideration of our brother's unfortunate infirmity, we will sing a different 
psalm.” The outsiders were convulsed with laughter, and the good, dear cler- 
gyman was discharged. 

TO OUR PATRONS. 

Over readers will notice by the title-page of this number, that Messrs. Lecount & Strona, 
Nos, 111 and 113 Montgomery Street, have taken an interest in Taz Pronger. The work 
will hereafter be published by that extensive Book Establishment, and the business affairs of 
the Magazine are, from this date, entirely in their hands. With the exception of the issue of 
January last, all back numbers of Tue Pioneer will be found at their store. Letters on 
business should be addressed to “ Messrs. Lecount & Strong, Publishers of The Pioneer, Box 
D., San Francisco.” All other communications should be directed to the Editor, as specified 
in the Prospectus, to be found on the fly-leaf of each number. 

Lecount & Strona, Monson & VALENTINE, 
FerpINAND C. Ewer, W. H. J. Brooxs. 
San Francisco, August 1, 1854, 








